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Locals Tell Coastal eis 


by Paul Glickman 

Between 400 and 450 people filled the 
Holiday Inn on February 27 to tell the 
California Central Coastal Commission that 
local residents will not allow the building of a 
nuclear power plant in Santa Cruz County. 

The occasion was a public hearing to get 
feedback from the community on the State 
Coastal Commission’s staff report recom- 
mending which California coastal areas shall 
be designated as sites unsuitable for the 
building of power plants because they would 
be inconsistent with the objectives of the 
Coastal Act. According to the report, “in San 
Mateo and Santa Cruz Counties...about two- 
thirds of the coastal zone, primarily inland of 
Highway |, is not designated.” In addition, in 
Monterey Bay “there are extensive areas not 
recommended for designation in the coastal 
zone inland of the highway [1].” 

The significance of an area’s being not 
designated lies in the fact that if a power 
company wants to build a power plant in that 
area, it can bypass the Coastal Commission 
and take its proposal straight to the State 
Energy Commission. 

During the hearing, many speakers argued 
that the staff did not sufficiently consider view 
protection, danger to agriculture and marine 
and animal habitats and proximity to earth- 
quake faults when studying the areas it re- 
commended for non-designation. 


The fact that PG&E seriously considered — 


building a nuclear power plant in the north 
Santa Cruz County town of Davenport in 
1970 made the non-designated lands in that 


CITY NEWS 


LATEST ELECTION, RECALL DEVELOPMENTS | 


by Paul Glickman 
A contribution $3,500 over the legal limit 


‘Yor Santa Cruz County was made to the Coali- 


tion of United Taxpayers (CUT) recall cam- 
paign, according to that organization’s finan- 
cial disclosure report, which was filed this 
week. 

Out of the $21,639 spent so far on the 
recall, CUT reported $4,000 in contributions 
from the Professional Independence League 
of Salinas Political Action Committee. Santa 
Cruz County District Attorney Phil Harry 
told City on a Hill that a Santa Cruz County 
ordinance governing contributions to county 
campaigns stipulates that the maximum 
amount that can be donated to a measure (the 
recall) is $500. 

CUT’s financial report went on to say that 
individual members of the medical community 
accounted for another $3,000 in contributions 
However, Harry pointed out that the person 
listed as treasurer of the Professional Inde- 
pendence League (PIL) is Ed Colvin, who is 
also the executive director of the Monterey 
County Medical Society. 

Whether the PIL is a front through which 
doctors funneled illegal contributions to the 
recall is still unknown. Harry told CHP that 
his office will be ‘‘checking the facts,’ and 
will also be getting in touch with CUT to see 
why that group listed a $4,000 contribution 
when the largest amount allowable is $500. 

If intent to violate the campaign contribution 
ordinance is discovered, Harry explained, 
then criminal charges could be filed against 
CUT. However, if it is found that the organi- 
zation broke the law as the result of an 
oversight in bookkeeping, then only civil 
action may be taken, such as the levying of a 
fine by a county court. 

The individual committees working on the 
recalls against Phil Baldwin and Gary Patton 
reported expenditures of $1,161 and$1,768 
respectively. The Recall Supervisor Ed 


area the main topic of discussion throughout 
the evening. Dean McHenry spoke of the 
“fragile, beautiful” north coast, and warned 
about potential destruction of the brussel 
sprout industry and the congestion on 
Highway | that would occur if a power plant 
were built at Davenport. 

Deena Hurwitz of People For A Nuclear 
Free Future read a prepared statement which 
pointed out eight categories “not carefully 


considered” by the staff in making its recom- 


mendations. These included a complete 
inventory of plant and wildlife species, buffer 
zones between designated and non-designated 
areas (for nuclear and fossil-fuel plants), transit 
of radioactive materials and a study on the 
possible impact on air quality. Hurwitz also 
urged the Commission “to begin an active 
endorsement of renewable and/or soft energy 
research and development on a local level.” 

Richard Hubbard, who worked in General 
Electric’s nuclear division until he quit in 
February of ’76, voiced his “concern about 
the environmental hazards of nuclear power.” 
He noted that a plant would sit within five miles 
of the Hosgri-San Gregorio fault that runs 
through the area. 

Only one person spoke in favor of building 
power plants in the county during the three 
and one half hours of testimony. Poul 
Christiansen said that Davenportis a “perfect 
place” for a power plant. He argued that a few 
acres of farmland are ‘“‘not that important,”’ 
and that fish and sea animals are “doing very 
well” around the Moss Landing plant. He 
concluded, ‘‘Let’s make room for business... 


Borovatz Committee has yet A file its state- 
mement, although one person has stated that 
he spent $6,000 working against Borovatz. 


CUT claimed to be left $1,027 in debt from . 


the three recall campaigns. 
Borovatz Kecall Probable 

It appears that the recall of Ed Borovatz 
has made the June 6 ballot. After a delay in 
the certification of the signatures on the 
petitions, County Clerk Richard Neal heard 
from the office of the Secretary of State 
regarding which election law should govern 


-the compilation of the petitions. 


That office needed to advise Neal if he 
should follow the new law, which gives peti- 
tioners 120 rather than 180 days to circulate, 
and which also would have meant that 4,225 
certified signatures instead of 3,341, would 
be needed to qualify the recall for the ballot. 
The office announced, ““We believe the old 
law should govern.” 

At press time Neal had not officially said 
whether enough signatures were collected to 
force a special election on Borovatz. However, 
he told CHP that a reporter for the San Jose 
Mercury “figured out” that if there had been 
insufficient signatures on the petitions, then 
there would have been no reason to worry 
about whether the old or new law is applicable. 


CALM on the Ballot 


In mid-February, CALM handed in peti- 
tions bearing 8,800 signatures on the initiative 
to ban SWAT teams and M-16’s from the 
county, and 8,200 on those calling for the 
establishment of a Citizen’s Review Commis- 
sion of law enforcement practices. Both peti- 
tions needed 5,876 signatures to qualify for the 
ballot, but the number turned in was sufficiently 
high to exempt them from signatyre-by-signa- 
ture validation. Instead, a complicated formula 
called a “random” count was used. Through 
this process CALM aed made it on the ballot. 


don’t pass the buck.” 

A former nuclear reactor operator for the 
Navy characterized nukes as “filthy,” 
regarding radioactive discharge. Other 
speakers warned of failures in the physical 
design of nukes, danger to the reproductive 
cycles of tidal animals and the fact that 
Davenport is a migration area for hawks and 
falcons. 


A representative of the New American 


Movement pointed out to the commission’ 


that nukes are expensive, inefficient and create 
no local jobs, due to their capital-intensive 
nature. 

Some speakers even warned the commission 
that Santa Cruzans would resort to active 
resistance if a power plant were to be built: 
“The people in this room will not allow a 
plant to built. So please don’t make us bother,” 
said UCSC student Steve Belling. 

At the hearing’s outset, commission chair- 
person Mary Henderson said that discussion 
should not center on the merits or demerits of 
nukes, but rather on the areas that would be 
inconsistent with the objectives of the Coastal 
Act. In response, some speakers argued that 
they didn’t see how the meeting was about 
anything but the issue of nuclear power. 
Several people also raised the argument that. 
the commission should make a “‘moral and 
ethical decision”’ to oppose nukes anywhere 
in California. 

After the public hearing was closed, 
commissioner Zad Leavy voiced what seemed 
to be the sentiment of many on the.commission 
when he said, “I would support arama of 


The upcoming campaign supporting the 
initiatives may draw fairly widespread atten- 
tion because Santa Cruz is the only county in 


the entire nation where a citizens’ group has 


succeeded in placing the SWAT question 
before the voters. 

CALM wishes to thank everyone who 
worked on the petition drive, and especially to 
thouse who worked the final weekend before 
the deadling—approximately 3,000 signa- 
tures were collected at that time. 


Problems for Lowell Haates 


Sheriff's candidate Lowell Hunter has more 
to worry about than getting on the ballot. 
Arrested in Santa Clara County on February 
16 for outstanding traffic tickets, Hunter 
escaped on February 25. He has been at large 
since then. 

Last weekend, Hunter, still in hiding, con- 

tacted his friend Alex Bennet. Bennet explained 
to CHP that Hunter wants to turn himself in, 


‘No Nukes’ 


the entire Central Coast region.” 
Commissioner Eleanor Taylor of Monterey 
pointed out that most people had kept their 
. remarks to the Davenport area, and that the 
problems of fossil-fueled plants were not fully 
discussed. She also noted that the Pajaro and 
‘ Salinas Valley are not designated in the staff 
report, and they contain ‘“‘some of the finest 
agricultural lands in the world.” 


Commission member and Santa Cruz 
County Supervisor Gary Patton acknowl- 
edged the argument that testimony on nukes 

‘is “not irrelevant to the issue,” because a 
nuke “‘anywhere” would go against the objec- 
tives of the Coastal Act. He also endorsed the 
suggestion that the commission take a moral 
and ethical stand on the nuclear question and 
tell the State Coastal Commission that any 
nukes are unacceptable. 

Chairperson Henderson added that the 
question of renewable energy resources should 
be examined: ‘‘Let’s look for other options, I 
think that ought to be in our recommendation.” 
She also wondered who would be served by 
more power plants in the central coastal 
region—‘“‘the people in this area or other 
areas?” 

After compiling all the testimony and 
correspondence received by the commission, 
the staff made its report for recommendation 
this week. On Monday, March 13, the 
commission will take action on this report and 
make its recommendations to the State 
Coastal Commission regarding which areas 
in the central coast region should be designated 
for special review. 


“but he wants to know that he’s safe, that his 
life’s not in jeopardy.” Apparently, Hunter 
feels that there are persons who would like to 
kill him, and this is why he escaped in the first 
place. He told Bennet that while in custody on 
ithe 25th, he was boarding a bus to be taken to 
court. The engine to the bus was running, and 
only three other prisoners were on the vehicle. 


Hunter said that he then saw some knives on 


‘the bus, and became fearful for his life when 


an officer called to one of the prisoners on the 
bus to shut the door. At this point Hunter 
jumped out and ran away. 


At press time, Hunter had not yet turned 
himself in. Bennet added that Hunter is still 
trying to raise the $500 necessary to qualify 
for the ballot, but that he will settle for being a 
write-in candidate if he fails to raise the 
money. He reiterated that Hunter wants to 
finish his sentence for the traffic violations; 
‘he wants to get it behind him.” 


Continuing SAGA 


by Christopher Marlowe 


On February 27, Vice ChanceHor for 
Business and Finance Elizabeth Penaat re- 
ceived the Campus Food Committee’s rec- 
ommendations for possible changes in the 
‘present campus food service. These recom- 
‘mendations have been reviewed by the col- 
lege business officers and Jerry Walters, 
Assistant Business Manager at the Campus 
Housing Office. The recommendations, out- 
lined in a letter from Walters to Penaat, are as 
follows: 

1. Institute closed dining in all college 
dining rooms for the Spring Quarter, 1978, on 
a trial basis. All patrons would be requested 
to be on a meal plan or purchase a complete 


meal. Outside dining would be allowed but 
those going outside would not be able to 
return inside for seconds. More specific de- 
tails, if any, will be worked out on a college 
basis. 

2. Assuming a continued decline in board- 
ers, close one side of Crown-Merrill for 
weekend meals. This is recommended on the 
basis that the same level of service is main- 
tained and that lines of people waiting for ser- 
vice will not get too long. 

No changes will be made, however, until 
Penaat has met with the college provosts. 
Cowell Provost Richard Randolph is opposed 
to “closed dining” as presently proposed, and 
would prefer a solution that would “‘cut down 
on loss but not our freedom.” 
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‘Committee Chase UC» to. com ‘Weapons ‘Labs 


by Paul Bremmer. and Stewart Lawrence 

A University of California advisory committee has recom- 
mended that UC should continue to’ manage the Lawrence 
Livermore Laboratory (LLL) and the Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory (LASL), the two nuclear weapons laboratories 
which design all of the nuclear weaponry for the US govern- 
ment. 

The Gerberding Conuiiee presented its findings to UC 


]. President David Saxon on Friday, February 10th. The commit- 


tee unanimously agreed that “the university can make its 
management of the labs morally and intellectually respon- 
sible,” and rejected proposals for conversion of the labs to 
energy-related research saying that “federal defense policy 
will not be changed by a recommendation from the university to 
‘convert’ the laboratories.” 

Under pressure from anti-nuke activists in Berkeley, Saxon 
appointed the committee last July to study the relationship 
between the university and the weapons labs. 

. The Los Alamos Lab was established in 1943 as part of the 
Manhattan (A-bomb) Project. It has been responsible for about 
90% of all fission and fusion warheads stockpiled by the US for 
the arms race with the Soviet Union. 

In 1945, a second nuclear weapons lab was set up at 
Livermore, Ca. to compete with the Los Alamos lab and 
quicken the pace of weapons research. UC currently receives 


$3.5 million for administering the labs, where the government . 


conducts approximately million worth of research each year. 

The: UC Regents have always wholeheartedly approved of 
the labs’ work and have allowed lab personnel total freedom to 
represent the University in Washington. Last February, the 
Regents extended the contract with the Federal Department of 
Energy for another five years. 

The Gerberding Committee, composed of UC faculty, lab 
and personnel and ASUC Berkeley President Trudy Martin, is 
the fourth committee in the last eight years to consider 
discontinuing UC’s controversial role with the labs. The first of 
these was the faculty-appointed Zinner Committee, which in 
1970 concluded that ties should either be strengthened or cut. 


The Gerberding report recognizes that the Zinner proposais 
have gone unheeded, but nevertheless offers nearly identical 
recommendations, The main difference between the two reports 
is the Gerberding proposal for a regents-level board of over- 
seers to monitor the labs and ensure that they “‘not be separated 
from the larger world of thought and action.” 

In practice, however, the board will assume functions which 
are similar to the recommendations of the Zinner Committee, 
which include decreasing classified research and an increased 
supervisory role. 

These similarities have led many people to believe that the 
Gergerding proposals will not change the research at the labs 
and will simply be forgotten in a couple of years. 

“‘The Committee concludes that there has been no change in 
the relationship between the labs and the university and that UC 
can’t affect weapons policy, so it’s obvious that the overseers 
can’t have-an effect,”’ commented former Rand analyst Daniel 
Ellsberg. “‘The only alternative is for the university to divest 
itself of the labs,” he said. 

Ellsberg is joined by former Lawrence Livermore Lab 
associate director John Gofman in labelling the committee’s 
recommendations meaningless. 

Gofman contends that even though the Board will have 
access to classified material, it cannot change the labs because 
any decisions made from study of classified material will also be 
classified. 

“If the board learned of plans to build gas chambers, it could 
not inform the public. without penning itself up to a suit by the 
labs,’ Gofman said. 

“(The possibility that the board will be ineffective) is a 
‘concern of several on-the committee,” said UC Riverside 


professor Carlton Bovell, who served on the Gergerding Com- - 


mittee. ‘“What is assumed is that you have a number of regents 
and faculty that will follow (the proposal) through,”’ he said. 
But when asked if the committee would assume that function, 
Bovell said the committee had fulfilled its role and would take 
no further action. 
““My general feeling is one of disappointment,” said Steve 


Ladd, a member of the UC Nuclear Weapons Lab Conversion 
Project, which has been a vocal critic of the labs. ‘It doesn’t 
even confront the nature of the work at the labs,” he said. 

, Ina 15-page report issued three days after the Gerberding 


findings, the Conversion Project commented on the relationship — 


between UC and the weapons labs: “Minor or cosmetic 
changes in the University’s operation of the labs will only add to 
the University’s legitimization of nuclear weapons research. 
Simply severing ties with the labs, though an appealing option | 
to many, will also not really change much. Rather, it will leave 
the labs virtually unchanged and allow the University to 
“wash its hands” of the matter, escaping its responsibilities for 
having helped create the current critical problems. Our desire ts 
not so much to “purify” the University as it is to confront 
directly the threat to our existence that the labs’ continued 
weapons research poses.” 

Last month, six members of the Project were acquited of 
trespassing charges for a November sit-in at UC President 
David Saxon’s office. The group wanted Saxon to arrange 
public debates of the weapons labs. Saxon has refused, ever 
after a year and a half of protests. 

After six months of work, all the Gerberding report appears 
to have established is another committee. This committee, like 
all previous ones, will be made up of Regents, top administrat- 
ors, and the faculty upper crust. For many critics of the 
University’s management of the labs, it is not unreasonable to 
suggest that such an elite will present major obstacles to the 
conversion of the labs to peaceful research projects. If mean- 
ingful change is to come, they say, it must arise from a broad, 
educated, and motivated popular base. 


(Note: copies of the UC Naclear Weapons Labs Conversion 
Project may be obtained, for 75¢, from: UCNWLCP, c/o War 
Resisters League, West 1360 Howard St., San Francisco, Ca., 
94103. 415-626-6976) 


S. AFRICA DIVESTMENT STRATEGY SET 


by Keith Long 
UC Santa Barbara hosted the February 25th steering com- 


| mittee meeting of Californians United Against Apartheid 


(CUAA), a statewide coalition.encompassing the entire UC 


} system, as well as Stanford University, the South Africar 


Support Committee, and the Working Committee of South 
Africa. Since the first statewide conference last summer, 
CUAA has been building a community-trade union-student 
based organization working to end apartheid in South Africa. 


. This last meeting finalized the*current strategy to effect the 


divestment of UC controlled monies invested in corporations 
operating in South Africa, and laid the groundwork for another 
statewide conference that could unite all anti-apartheid groups 
working in California. 

Since the sit-ins and arrests-last May, UC student strategy 
has been geared towards statewide coordination and action, 
bringing public pressure to bear on the Regents to divest UC 


} controlled funds. A statewide petition campaign has been 
] initiated, and endorsements are being sought from a variety of 
| community, labor and church groups. Organizations at each 
} UC campus, and in communities such as Los Angeles, are 


actively involved in this campaign, and in education and 


| publicity, all leading up to the March 17th Regents meeting. 


CUAA’s originally intended to present upwards of 50,000 


signatures and hundreds of endorsements, to the Regents, as 
part of a presentation arguing in favor of divestment. However, 
the Regents refused to allot even 5 minutes of their March 17th 
agenda for discussion on South Africa, claiming to have given 
ample time in the past for the issue. Previously, the Regents 
have dealt with the divestment issue for a total of 40 minutes, 
and have yet to hear directly from exiled black South African 
leaders, UN representatives, black organizations such as the 
NAACP, or even from recognized legal and economic experts, 
let alone the workers whose pension funds the University is 
investing. However the Regents have written for information 
from companies operating in South Africa and have received 
extensive material from the South African Information Agency. 
Alternatively, it was decided to ask a sympathetic Regent to 
give CUAA the floor and present the petitions on their behalf. 
CUAA would then ask, given the importance of the divestment 
issue, that the Regents hold a Special Session in April, to deal 
specifically with the divestment issue. 

A similar Special Session recently held by. the Regents to 
discuss UC involvement in mechanization of agriculture was 
highly successful in informing the public and Regents on the 
issue and bringing public pressure on the Regents to act. If the 
Regents grant such a session — to which they are unlikely to do 
unless much public pressure is brought to bear upon them — an 


incredible and powerful presentation could be mustered dis- 
crediting the Regents,providing good enough publicity and 
educating many voters. If it is denied, then all channels internal 
to the University would have been exhausted, justifying more 
militant action in the ‘spring. 

Most importantly, a large demonstration has been called, the 


March 17th Regents meeting in Los Angeles, to give support to . 


CUAA’s demands. The South African Support Committee is 
coordinating the demonstration, with which anti-Bakke groups, 
the Free Chile Support Group, and the UFW-Los Angeles will 
cooperate. More than 1,000 people are expected. A statewide 
demonstration, involving actions at each UC campus, has been 
set for March 1 Sth, to focus media and public attention on the 
Regents meeting, publicize CUAA’s demands, and generate 
greater participation in the growing anti-apartheid movement. 
Since last spring anti-apartheid activity has escalated on 
all UC campuses. At present each campus has an organized 
chapter of CUAA. Each chapter (except UC San Diego which 
was not present at the conference) reported on its activities: 
UC Berkeley: Bank of America boycott campaign initiated, 


plans large educational campaign focused on University em- 
ployees. 


UC Davis: Has successfully placed an initiative on the local 
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S. African Government Eyes UC Protests | 


by Sarah Bernstein and Stewart Lawrence 

While students at universities across the nation were organ- 
izing last year- in opposition to their institutions’ roles in 
} apartheid, the South African government was busy mailing out 
| propaganda concerning the situation in South Africa. 
On January 27th of this year a packet of information sent 
| from the Embassy of South Africa in Washington D.C. arrived 
| at the Chancellor’s office here at UCSC. The cover letter, 
] addressed to former Chancellor Angus Taylor, reads as follows: 


] Dear Dr. Taylor, 


} A small number of groups and individuals are presently 
| advocating punitive action against South Africa for reasons 
] which are not clear considering the facts about South Africa. 
I thought you would be interested in receiving the attached 
summary of recent developments in various spheres in the 
Republic of South Africa which contradict the arguments 
presently being employed in the campaign against South Africa. 
Sincerely, 

Carl F. Noffke 

Information Counselor 


Attached behind the letter was a four-page document entitled 
“Progress in South Africa.” In it are contained some of the most 
common and gross distortions of and justifications for the brutal 
system of exploitation known as apartheid. Specifically, the 
document claims the following: 

I) “In South Africa, neither the nine black nations (each with its 
own language, culture and tradition), nor the white nation has 
a prior historic claim to all of the country’s territories, except to 


DIVESTMENT from p.4 


ballot to disinvest the City of Davis. Are working for a 2-1 
victory. 

UC Med.: Doing liberation support work with Zimbabwe 
Medical Drive. Strong group, will push City of San Francisco to 
kick out South African Embassy. 

UC Santa Cruz: Bank of America boycott campaign initi- 
ated, Chancellor signed petition. 

_UC Santa Barbara: Bank of America boycott campaign 
initiated, has aquired many endorsements for the petition. 
UC Riverside: Education group, good response from educa- 
tion campaign. 

UC Irvine: Educationcampaign initiated, petition drive doing 
well. 


UC Los Angeles: Growing group, has aquired many en- 


dorsements for petition, education campaign underway. 
Stanford is also circulating petitions, and the South African 
Support Committee is actively involved in education and 
material support.Stanford’s South Africa Catalyst Project 
reported that anti-apartheid groups in California, and nation- 
wide, are mushrooming, at a rate of up tol0 new groups a week. 
The need to involve all these groups at the statewide level 
prompted CUAA to call another statewide conference, tenta- 
tively set for April 1-2. Goals of the conference include 
caucasing between groups working on specific efforts, e.g., 
material support, corporate disinvestment, etc., setting up a 
statewide communication and coordination network, electing a 
Steering Committee representative of the new coalition, and, 
possibly, developing new, statewide strategies. Similar regional 
coalitions exist in the East Coast and Mid-West, and a possible 
nation-wide action, this spring, coordinated between the three 
coalitions, will be at the top of the agenda. 

The South African Catalyst Project also revealed that 
current UC investment policies have resulted in net losses from 
the investment of UC employee’s pension funds. More specific 
information and proposals for possible reinvestment were 
promised by the Project in the near-future. 

The conference closed in high spirits, many representatives 
expressing that much was accomplished although much work 
lay ahead. The Steering Committee agreed on the following 
tasks to be fullfilled by the local chapters: 

1) The petition campaign must be intensified. 

2) Ample statements endorsing the petitions that also call for 
the April Regents Special Session to be solicited. 

3) Demonstrations on the 15th should call on local chancel- 
lors to support the Special Session and divestment demands. 
4) As many people as practical should attend the March 17th 
demonstration in Los Angeles. 

CUAA-Santa Cruz intensified its petition campaign last week 
and would like as much support as possible, expecially for 
‘petitioning in the community. Individual endorsements from 
faculty, administrators, Campus and community groups would 
also be. welcomed. In conjunction with other progressive 
campus groups, a demonstration will be held, on the 15th, and 
Chancellor Sinsheimer will be duly requested to endorse 
CURA: s spentens and the proposed Special Session. 
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those settled by right of first occupation. Thus, a unique 
constitutional framework is required to allow each group to 
develop either a high degree of sovereignty or complete inde- 


_ pendence.” 


This is how the South African government defined apartheid. 
In fact, * ‘nine separate nations’’ do not exist in South Africa, 
and the “white nation” does have a “prior historic claim” 
gained through violence and conquest, which precludes a “‘high 
degree of sovereignty and complete independence” for blacks. 

The “black nations” are, in fact, Bantustans, or reservations, 
to which all Africans are assigned for their legal residence: They 
live and work in white areas only at the will of their employers. 
The nine “homelands” provided for the black 82 percent of the 
population are a hodge-podge of isolated tracts of land. They 
are eroded and overfarmed, and even under maximum de- 
velopment would be unable to support the major part of the 
population assigned to them.These areas include no major 
cities, industries, important mineral deposits, or seaports 
(Bantustan Homelands Act, 1970). 

Exploitation of black South Africans in white economic 
enterprise dates back to the arrival and early settlement of 
Europeans in South Africa beginning in the latter half of the 
17th century. Over the past 200 years the South African 
economy has been based on an increasingly intricate and 
repressive system of social control, aided and abetted by foreign 


’ economic interests. Since 1948 the South African government, 


in collaboration with multinational corporations, has developed 
apartheid to achieve two basic ends: 1) to provide acheap black 
labor force for the South African economy and 2) to deny the 


black population any political rights that could be used to 


change the existing system. | 

The total lack of political rights for blacks is enforced by an 
immense police/military apparatus which relies on multina- 
tional corporations for most of its high-level technology and 
heavy weapons. The subsidiaries of companies like Lockheed 
and Colt industries make large profits; the South African 
government gets the weapons it needs to hold onto power, and 
the majority of South Africans are forced to battle tanks and 
machine guns with sticks and rocks. 


. Whitewash 


II) Further, the document tries to show that some of the most 
objectionable laws and administrative practices of the South 
African government are now being abolished, such as the 
“pass” or reference book system, the discriminatory wage and 
income levels, the color bar, and the denial of trade union rights. 


The Ins and Outs of Banking on Apartheid 


by Cynthia Goodman 
In a mounting campaign to put pressure on the apartheid 


| South African government, $top Banking on Apartheid, a San 


Francisco-based group with an active chapter in Santa Cruz, is 
asking customers of the Bank of America to withdraw their 
funds from this bank, the biggest in the world. The Bank of 
America is one of many large banks continuing to loan money to 
South African businesses and directly to the South African 
government, thus enabling apartheid to deny rights to the 
majority of that country’s population. 

$BOA is linked with a nationwide organization, the Committee 
to Oppose Bank Loans to South Africa, which has met with 
considerable success in bringing about the withdrawal of large 
sums of money from Citibank, Chase Manhattan, and B of A. 

In California, Bank of America is a suitable target, as it has, 
as of April 1977, over $188 million in loans outstanding to the 
apartheid regime. Though $BOA admits that focusing on one 


‘bank is problematic, since almost every bank maintains some 


relationship with the ongoing financial support for South 
Africa, the group’s objectives are symbolic as well as practical. 
If the Bank of America were to withdraw its support of the 
South African government, it, would provide the impetus 
necessary for others to follow suit. Chase Manhattan has 
already indicated its willingness to more carefully monitor its 
loan policies in the interests of “human rights,” implying a 
connection between loan policy and the political structure of a 
society. 

Bank of America, on the other hand, continues to maintain a 
policy of disregard in this respect. President Clausen, at the 
1977 shareholder’s meeting, claimed that their loans have “no 
identifiable direct relationship to apartheid.” They expressed 
the same attitude about their ongoing support for the military 
regime of Chile, where massive amounts of aid were sent 
following the 1973 coup. 


en iep Banking on ‘aAparihens muagere that the connection 


_percent of the population is left with only 23 percent of all the 


apartheid. 


First, the document claims that ‘‘only identity and travel | 
papers, issued by a person’s homeland, will be needed. This will 
facilitate freedom of movement and employment.” In reality, 
all Africans over 16 must still carry an identity book containing . 
their name, photograph, identification number, ethnic group, 
nation. or tribe, and employer’s name and address. The em- 
ployer must re-sign the pass book each month to verify that the | 
person is still working. The book must be produced on demand 
and failure to do so results in automatic arrest. Over 2,800 } 
blacks are arrested daily on pass violations. 


Second, itis said that ‘‘the real increase in earnings by blacks 
between 1970 and 1976 was 51.3 percent, compared with 3.8 
percent for whites. Between 1975 and 1980, black per capita 
income is forecast to rise 29.5 percent, and 7.3 percent for 
whites.”” However, these increases are meaningless given that 
the average white income per capita is about 14 times that of the 
average African,<and that over 80 percent of all Africans live 
below the Poverty Datum Line (PDL). Thus, the black 82 


wealth they play a major role in producing. 

Third, the document claims: ““Today, more than a quarter of 
black workers in South Africa’s main urban areas are classified 
as skilled and the proportion grows every year. Close to 15,000 - 
blacks have recently taken over jobs previously held by whites 
in the state-owned railways, and Postal services now employ 
5,000 blacks in skilled positions.’ 


The controlled promotion of blacks into semi-skilled and 
skilled jobs has been going on for several years. Replacing a 
white worker with a black has typically meant denying to the 
new employee the same status and pay of the old. Some jobs are 
first renamed before being allotted to black workers, such as the 
creation of “building assistants” in construction or “artisan 
assistants” on the railways. These newlv labeled slots are given 
wage rates considerably less than those prevailing under their 


former names. Even more common is the method known as job ff] 
fragmentation or job dilution. Skilled work formerly done by 
one white employee is broken down into two or more less skilled | 


tasks. Lower paid and less trained blacks are then brought in to [ 
do the new jobs—with their total wage bill amounting to less | 
than what one white was being paid,_ 


. Fourth, the document continues: “Major labor organizations 
have established a code to remove employment discrimination— 
a step which has been welcomed by the government. And, 
according to findings presented to the multiracial Wiehahn 
cont. on p.20. 


between loans and apartheid is self-evident. Their claim is 


ments, who have made it clear that one way to undermine the 
apartheid regime is by pressuring institutions in Western 
countries to cease their operations in South Africa. 

On the national level, the $top Banking movement has been 
instrumental in the withdrawal of over $30 million from major 
banks, largely funds held by churches and trade unions. In 
endorsing the campaign, the National Council of Churches 
declared that they were undertaking “‘the withdrawal of all 
funds and closure of all accounts in financial institutions that 
invest or make loans to the South African government or. 


businesses and urge constituent members to adopt this policy.” 
The United Electrical Workers and the Furriers’ Joint Board 


‘have also withdrawn their payroll accounts of $4 million and $8 


million from Chase Manhattan and Manufacturers’ Hanover, 
respectively. : 


Ona local level, $top Banking on Apartheid has continued to 
meet regularly and plan a strategy for a withdrawal campaign 
culminating in a nationwide “day of withdrawal” on June 16, 


the second anniversary of the Soweto massacre. A preliminary 
“withdrawal week” has also been planned for the upcoming 
week of March. 13-17. Members’ have been handing out | 
information leaflets to customers of the local Bank of America, 
at both the Pacific and Mission branches. All are invited to | 
attend meetings and/or help with the leafleting. | 
| 
| 


$top Banking on Apartheid encourages everyone to think 


‘seriously about their own personal support of the apartheid 


regime in relation to institutions like Bank of America. The | 
group suggests that a withdrawal of one’s funds coupled with a | 
statement protesting the Bank’s loan policy is one effective way | 


a person can participate in the international movements to end | 
\ | 


$$$ ——_——| 


supported by leaders of South African revolutionary move- 
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ARREST OF SCOTT CREEK BLU 


by Laura Breslaw 

It began last December as a hard luck story for the 11 men 
and women of the Scott Creek Bluff community who were 
arrested and had their buses, vans, and cars impounded on 
charges of illegal camping and trespassing. But two and one-half 
months later the melodrama continues, as new controversies 
arise, and the peoples’ Fourth Amendment right “‘to be secure 
in their persons, papers, houses, and effects against unreasonable 
search and seizure” is set to be tested in court March 9. 

Behind the numerous issues now surfacing in this cases, a 
lengthy chronology dates the struggle back to December 9 when 

Dick Burns, a member of the “gypsy camp,” was arrested for 
trespassing on the Scott Creek Bluff property, two miles north of 
Davenport. 

Burns was one of about 40 residents who had been living at 
the beach site for months. Some residents had settled there early 
last summer and one baby was born there in July. 

Conflict stirred over Burns’ arrest when the County Board of 
Supervisors decided to withhold information from the Scott 
Creek residents concerning who owned the property and who 
filed the complaint. The board labeled the information “clas- 
sified.” i 

The residents rebutted by staging an informational picket 
outside the county building on December 14. The protest ended 
with news.from Deputy Sheriff Pace who said the property was 
private and the complaint was filed by attorney Bob Bosse on 
behalf of property owners Tillman Morelli and Reno Costello. 
But, he said, they were unable to see the complaint. The week 
ended with a routine series of midnight tickets by the sheriff's 
department of the Bluff vehicles. 

On Thursday, December 15, the residents received letters 
from the sheriff's office saying they had until Monday to leave. 
That Saturday, Andrew Cipollo, who claimed to hold title to the 
land, informed the families they could remain on the property as 
long as it was kept environmentally sound. 

Monday arrived and the community had not moved out. 


‘Instead, the group of people who live in vans, converted school 


buses, and temporary homes, threw a party to celebrate 
Cipollo’s news. The sheriff came later that evening to issue his 
last warning. ; 

Tuesday morning the sheriff made good on his threat, when 


| deputies in five patrol cars and a van showed up to evict them 


just before noon. Deputies gave the resident a half hour to haul 
their homes and then arrested those who remained. 

According to Tom Noddy, one resident who decided to stay 
rather than abandon his home, no one resisted the arrest, 
although some conimunity members went limp and had to be 
carried to the van. 

~ Among those arrested were John Keith, photographer for the 

Independent, who was held for “interfering with an arresting 
officer,” and Don Harris, Last Chance Neighborhood Council 
representative. : 

All of the Bluff residents were released on their own 
recognizance on Wednesday, after Municipal Court Judge 
Richard Kessell intervened and cancelled the sheriff's bail 
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requirement of $500 per person. 
More Arrests 

Resolved not to abandon their fight to determine the owners 
of the property and the location of their confiscated homes, 23 
homeless campers and their supporters rallied together for 
another informational sit-in outside the county building two 
days later. Later that day, 21 protestors found themselves in the 
same “holding tank” they had visited earlier that week. This 
time the conditions were far more insufferable. 

Thirteen men were crowded into a 5’x11’ cubicle with poor 
ventilation. All but two arrested victims were denied a phone 
call. No one was fed, and the men received blankets only during 
the last two hours of captivity. 

One female prisoner was denied her asthmatic medication 
until she had problems breathing. Another prisoner, an epilep- 
tic, had his dilantin withheld for 12 hours. 

According to prisoner Bruce Boxsteigel, “the deputies ex- 
plained they wanted to keep us there through Christmas. We 
were rided and laughed at while it took them 7% hours to book 
us.” 

Judge Kessell ordered the campers released again without 
bail; however, the County still failed to locate many of the 


missing buses, and the homeless families were left with few ~ 


alternatives of where to go. 

County Social Services Director David Singleton offered to 
Jet the Bluff victims camp in Henry Cowell State Park, but they 
refused. : 

Mick Sharp called the offer “ridiculous.” He explained it 
costs $4 a night to camp in the park. ““With no money and the 


Social Services Department offering us no emergency funds,” 


he went on, “how could we possibly spend the night there?” 

In the meantime, controversy raged over the search for the 
vans and buses. According to Sharp, “‘no one would tell me who 
towed Neebo [his bus].” Finally, L & M Towing contacted 
Cipollo and told him he could bail out the bus and pay for towing 
and storage. They also told him he couldn’t bring the money 
there because they were under orders not to tell anyone 
anything about Neebo.”’ 

By December 27, four vehicles were bailed out. Neebo was 
still unreported. 

A week later, Sharp spoke to Dan Liepe of L & M Towing 
who said that he was under orders to tell no one where the bus 
was, because he was being “‘harassed by weirdos.”’ Liepe finally 
told Sharp the bus was at Bus Medley’s used car lot. 

When Sharp found his bus, it was completely trashed and 
vandalized. He reported drawers were dumped, garbage was 
spattered across the floor; there was a fire in the toilet, and tools, 
a clarinet, a CB radio, and a camera were missing. 

Sheriff's Officer T.C. Watson refused to even enter the bus 
because of the mess. Sharp said that Watson told him that his 
uniform cost $180, and five dollars more to get it cleaned. If 
they could come up with the money for the clearning bill, he 
would go in and check it out. Sharp couldn’t pay, and Watson 
never entered the bus. 


Prior to the vandalism of Sharp’s bus, L & M towing 


vehicles were also vandalized. Assistant District Attorney 


Melody Mandery 


Richard Power explained to Ray Grueneich, attorney for the 
defense, that Scott Creek people were “‘prime suspects.” 
However, nothing has come of this accusation to date. 

. The Issues Shape Up 

The trials and tribulations of the Scott Creek Bluff residents 
has aroused much public consternation. The residents feel that, 
by nature of who they are and the sort of alternative lifestyle 
they typify, they are seen as representing a threat to local 
tourism. How and when they were arrested, just five days before 
the Christmas holiday, raises questions concerning the political 
tactics of those running for re-election in June. The ensuing 
sequence of stories of vandalism, towing scandals, policies of 
selective enforcement in the sheriff's office, and disenfranchise- 
ment of the Bluff residents, has stirred up a great deal of 
controversy over the political responsibility of county officials 
and law enforcement agencies. — 

The county sheriff's office practices a policy of “selective 
enforcement.” This means that they will listen to verbal 
complaints, but the officer hasthe aribtrary choice of deciding 
which complaints he will file on paper. Also, officers don’t have 
to process complaints of selective enforcement. Even if you can 
acknowledge your claim against their policy, they can still 
refuse to review it. 

When the Scott Creek residents went to compalin that they 
were being ticketed wherever they parked their vehicles, they 
met with this sort of red tape procedure. No one processed their 
complaints and the ticketing still continues. 

The county sheriff's office did finally respond to these 
charges when Ray Grueneich filed a complaint about the 
ticketing of campers outside his home. 

A few weeks ago Grueneich was awakened at midnight by 
Sheriff's Deputy Arroyo, who asked to see the ownership of the 
camper parked outside Gruenwich’s home. The vehicle be- 
longed to Mick Sharp, one of the residents of the Bluff awaiting 
trial for trespassing. 


Sharp was charged with a misdemeanor for violating an 


overnight parking ordinance. Ironically, the violation is usually 
considered an infraction. Also, the RV vehicles parked on the 
street at the time were not ticketed. 

When Grueneich reported the incident to Sheriff Noren, 
Noren replied that he didn’t claim Arroyo’s action was legal, 
but he refused to issue a memorandum telling the officer not to 
do it again. However, he did mention he would warn Arroyo 
against doing it again. 

“I don’t think this happens in middle class land,” retorts 
Grueneich. “They’re getting it and now I’m getting it because I 
represent Scott Creek Bluff clients.” 

In the meanwhile, the question of selection enforcement is up 
for public review when a referendum on the June ballot will 
decide whether or not to establish a police review commission to 
hear complaints. 
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One of the central issues is the vandalism of both Sharp’s bus 
and the L & M tow trucks at the Brommer St. yard. While no one is 
willing to claim responsibility for either of these actions, Sharp said 
Assistant District Attorney Richard Powers admitted the 


.Brommer St. area has a history of vandalism. What happens 


next is still undecided. 


Losing the Vote: A Political Move? 


Most recent among the dramatic events being staged on the 
Scott Creek Bluff public arena is the disenfranchisement of all 
the Bluff residents. 

According to John Witward, Deputy of the County Counsel, 
the action was taken in response to a request by the County 
Elections Department questioning the legal residency of the 
Scott Creek Bluff tenants. 

Ken Washburn, a law clerk working for the County Counsel, 


F | CAMPERS SPARKS CONTROVERSY 


requires a fixed habitat as a prerequisite for voter registration. 
Since they were lawfully evicted from Scott Creek, they can’t 
legally be residents. 

Sharp responded bitterly to this charge. ‘‘He maintains we 
were legally moved. We maintain we were illegally moved. He 
judged us and made the decision we were living there illegally, 
and we haven’t even beer judged guilty. The problem is we’ve 
been found guilty from the day go.” 

Puppeteer Tom Noddy said the people have been using the 
Bluff as a legal residence since last summer. ‘“We’ve been 
voting here, signing initiatives from this address, and now it’s 
suddenly illegal.”’ 

Marion Kennedy, another Bluff homeowner, said she gets all 
her mail, including government sudsidies, at Scott Creek. The 
letters are addressed “General Delivery/Davenport.” which 


‘Deceptive Testimony’ 


Another issue riding the crest of controversy concerns the 
legal responsibility for the impoundment of the Scott Creek 
community vehicles. 

According to information gathered by the Independent, the 

zs sheriff's office submitted deceptive testimony to a federal court 
in San Francisco when it denied responsibility for seizing the 
vehicles. © 7 ; 

However, recent evidence shows that at least one operator, 
Dan Liepe of L & M Towing, was paid $120 by county check 
after he submitted a bill to the sheriff's office for the towing of 
Sharp’s bus. 

The Independent further revealed thecheck was authorized 
by Chief Deputy C.J. Wood, according to the sheriff's fiscal 
officer Vicky Knabe. 

However, Assistant County Counsel Terry Slocum attrib- 
utes this to “‘a bureaucratic mix-up under the pressure of budget 
preparations.”’ He said that this was an easy mistake to make 
‘because the sheriff often receives bills for towing school buses. 
Ironically, the county purchase order used to issue the check 
stated the bus had a Utah license plate. It also did not mention 

‘ that a school bus was involved. 

Liepe leaked further testimony against the sheriff's claim for 
freedom of responsibility from the towing and impoundment. 
According to Liepe, the sheriff helped arrange temporary 
storage of the Sharp’s bus in the Brommer St. yard. : 

4 


‘cont. on p.20 


explained that Section 200B of the California Elections Code 


The Independent quotes Liepe as saying that this location 
was chosen to avoid “harassment” from bus owners. He further. 
reported that his tow truck had been followed to his office on the 
day of the impoundments and that people continued to bother 
him by playing bongos. 


BENEFIT: SINGING THE BLUES AWAY 


lorne 
or the by Laura Breslaw and chocolate cookies for the kids (young and old) with sweet | 
ects.” Bubble blowers, kids with paper dishes as hats, puppeteers, tooths, aromatized the freshly seasoned air. , 
minstrels, balladeers, blue grass musicians, and a group of Residents wandered the grounds discussing their plans for the 
about 40 supporters showed up at the Good Fruit Company _ future, and wondering where they might finally find peace of 
ents Sunday afternoon to offer their high-spirited support to the mind and refuge from legal harassment. 
\ that victims of the Scott Creek Bluff eviction. Marion Kennedy hopes to stay around the Santa Cruz area a 
estyl s The Benefit Pot Luck brunch and dinner was staged as a —_ while longer in order to put her two young children through 
eal fund raising activity to gather money for the defense fund of the some time in school. But the respite won’t be permanent. | 
Bee 11 men and women who were arrested last December for Kennedy likes travelling the roads with her home and says, “I’m 
litical refusing to move their van and bus homes from beach front a lot freer than any other thing I’ve ever been or done.” 
sting property two miles north of Davenport. : 
gr: The residents owe nearly $3000 in court and lawyers’ fees, of Janelle Sharp often thinks about Woodie Guthrie i and how 
shise- i which about a third is presently paid. much of America’s heritage has been on the road.” Sharp’s. 
Sake i To rally community support to their cause, the afternoon _ parents lived in a trailer with cows and a truck, moved every six 
5ci ali j entertainment included some original songs, Israelifolksongs,a months from ranch to ranch, camping the open fields, and were | 
} "puppet show of hand-styled, self-characterized puppets, poetry _ never hassled. Janelle misses this easy-going freedom—she and 
en } sung by colorfully “patched” tableside jesters, and a little her husband hope to retrieve it someday by moving to Canada. 
ia ; “down home jamming” by the folks themselves. Other Bluff residents will probably drift some more until they 
siding The sidewalks outside the festive fruitworks were decked eee aie ue aed pel ales psn ae 
t have with a parade of self-built van and bus homes which included the fichtine for Roser le 
uu can mighty Solar Chariot I, Ed Walkinstik’s solar lab on wheels ghting tor space for poor people. - : 
1 still ‘ which heats water by solar collectors on the roof of his Chevy- The ty y oe ew stands sae geeere P ae Crag 
based wood home. Walkinstik also boasts a solar-oven which County “sioner taptabae de eal. bonged berger, 
P : : one resident still camping up near the Bluff, even:camping in 
t they can cook a roast in 15 minutes and a yearly water and heating chee ; 
they bill of $15—unlike the usual $300-1500 most of us pay. your backyard ts illegal without'a tant, : 
theie “Tegal overnight camping is a pretty typical phenomenon,” % 
Close to the Solar Chariot I was Neebo, Mick Sharp’s said Mick Sharp. “In other counties it’s just as illegal, but we 
rays converted bus that lusters in the aroma of home-cooked exist by benign neglect of the laws.” | 
the igang. Sharp® pus 8 pone) cole ones fold cutee Puppeteer Tom Noddy notes there has been one positive 
American Indian prints, some suufted uYing poe chairs, & effect of their tribulations. “‘It created out of a scattered group of 
ht by eee ron and a smattering of curtains that include hippies a much tighter community, and much more dependent ' 
e Canadian flag. Re | 
see Other vehiciee tia hide self-appointed sheriff of Scott Creek an’ each other. . 
ne Bhiff Patrick Pennings’ self-sufficient Datsun pick-up which he While the “gypsies” search for a legal binder of sorts on their 
ae constructed in less than 3 days time. lifestyle, all look toward the more immediate future whenissues ff 
ais Good food at the Good Fruit was more than abundant _ of civil rights and camping rights will be decided more clearly in | 
ng | 


photacredit: Melody Mandery 


‘Sunday. Macaroni salad, rice dishes, delectable vegie entrees, 


court this spring. 
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Computers Dazzle Humans in San Jose 


by Eric Eigenfeld 

Last weekend, computer manufacturers, programmers, elec- 
tronic music hobbyists, game freaks and ordinary businessmen 
gathered at the San Jose Convention Center for the second 
West Coast Computer Faire. 

The Faire, which was organized around the rapidly expand- 
ing microcomputer field, featured the newest hardware, soft- 
ware, and peripheral systems for home and business applica- 
tions. To make the technology more accessible to the average 
person, many manufacturers set up booths with fully operation- 
al computer systems. Dozens of exhibits featured games in 
which human players interact with an omnipotent electronic 
brain. For those with a more serious interest in the field, 
seminars in such topics as “‘Hybrid Pressure Transducers,” and 
‘Microprocessor Interfacing Techniques” were held through- 
out the three day conference. 


At one time, computers were giant incomprehensible think- 
ing machines which helped mathematicians solve age old 
problems such as the proof of the four color map theorem. But 
recent advances in the miniaturization of computer memory 
parts and the development of microprocessors have brought the 
computer closer to everyday life. Many booths featured inex- 
pensive systems designed for home use which come complete 
with programs which plan menus, keep track of appointments, 
calculate trends in auto use, and insult or praise one’s spouse, 
depending on the mood of the programmer. 


by Richard Heaver-Gibson 
¢« The Equal Rights Amendment, after passing quickly through 
the US Congress and over 30 state legislatures, has been 
stopped — two states short of ratification — and now is in 
serious political trouble. This proposed amendment to the 
federal constitution, commonly known as the ERA, would 


outlaw sexual discrimination and make both sexes equal in the- 


eyes of the law. Although the ERA at first seemed invincible 
politically, in the last few years a powerful Stop-ERA move- 
ment has risen that appears capable of blocking the passage of 
this proposal. 


Much attention has been given to the merits of the ERA ona 
philosophic and ethical level, but little has been written on the 
practical, political question: why did the ERA do so well at first 
and why is it losing political support now? I believe that the 
answer t6 this question is that the pro-ERA people — whatever 
their other merits might be — are naive politically in contrast to 
the relatively skilled Stop-ERA politicos. The ERA did well at 
} first because there was no organized opposition to it, but when 
| such opposition developed, the women’s movement was unable 
to effectively counter it. 


Since the re-birth of the American women’s liberation 
movement in the 1960’s, its prime political strategy has always 
been aimed at getting national media attention. Many huge 
rallies have been held, national women’s days have been 
announced and numerous other attention-getting devices have 
been used. Although these tactics have been effective in 
creating the impression that the ERA — and the women’s 
movement generally — has a great deal of support, such support 
is “soft,” i.e., support of the ERA is nebulous, unorganized and 
undependable on election day. Like the 1972 presidential 
campaign of Edmund Muskie, the pro-ERA effort has been top- 
heavy with big-name endorsements but has had little grassroots 
organizing. 

The Stop-ERA movement, on the other hand, has always 
been small organization, but a well organized one with firm 
political contro] over its members. The most well known leader 
of the anti-ERA forces is Phyllis Schlafly, a downstate Illinois 
lawyer. Basing her opposition to the ERA on her belief that this 
proposal is pro-lesbian, anti-family and unnecessary — all the 
laws women need to protect their rights are already on the 
books, Schlafly claims — she has organized a group of social 
and political conservatives against the ERA. Her group is 
similar in membership to those people who rallied behind Anita 
Bryant’s anti-homosexual crusade in Dade County, Florida 
last year. Starting in her home state of Illinois, Schlafly and her 
supporters have launched intensive lobbying efforts in many 
state legislatures and have succeeded in defeating the ERA in 
over half a dozen states (The anti-ERA people have even 
1 convinced the legislatures of a number of states which had 
already ratified the ERA to rescind their approval — an 
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The crowd at last weekend’s conference illustrated this new 
accessibility of computers. Young boys who appeared to be 
plain clothes Cub Scouts lined up behind corporate traffic 
managers in three piece suits to test the equipment. Among the 
most popular exhibits was one which used huge color TV’s as 
display terminals. Other popular booths had on-line “Star. 
Trek” games of varying complexity. At one point, an exhibitor 
helped a reporter run an “‘easy”’ Star Trek game. The computer 
gave the reporter 30 stardates to destroy eleven Klingon ships, 
provided constantly changing short and long range maps, and 
promised not to take sides. But neither the reporter nor his 
companion (who was trained in basic computer science) were 
even able to understand the directions, much less kill arrogant 
Klingons. After twenty minutes of “!!!"Emergency Stop! You 
have wandered out of the galaxy!!!’ the reporter gave up and 
moved on to the Motorola exhibit, where a computer used his 


birthdate to compute his biorhythm. Later on, though, the same 
team rewrote history by leading Imperial Storm Troopers in a 
defeat of the rebel forces in a ‘Star Wars” game, which required 
as much eye-hand coordination and spatial reasoning abilities 
as the training exercises for the Israeli Air Force. 


Electronic music equipment exhibits also drew large crowds. 
This area, though, requires some technical knowledge. A 
reporter who didn’t read music seemed unimpressed by a 
program which translates input from an electric organ type 


unprecedented move which has confused the question of just 
how many states have legitimately ratified the ERA. Presum- 
ably, if the passage of this amendment comes to depend on the 
vote of these disputed states, the question will be decided by the 
courts). 

The success of the anti-ERA forces has been based on an 
important fact of American politics which the feminists have 
been slow to understand: politicians, whose primary motive is 
desire for re-election, do not greatly care about the unformed 
desires of the vague majority — these rarely affect a politician’s 
chances for re-election — but they are afraid of militant 
minorities which are organized to vote in a block on a particular 
issue. State legislators who vote against the ERA have little to 
fear from the pro-ERA people — even if they are supported by a 
majority of the public or close to it — because the feminists are 
so poorly organized that pro-ERA voters usually don’t even 
know which elected officials voted against the ERA. Legislat- 
ors who vote for the ERA, on the other hand, have'to face the 
wrath of the anti-ERA people, and — thanks to Schlafly and 
others like her — these people know who to vote against. The 
anti-ERA forces eniay swing pony? a small number of votes, but in 


keyboard into written music and displays the output in color. 


Although the most visible section of the faire involved games, 
graphics and gimmicks, these were not the focus of the event. 
Several exhibitors expressed impatience with games and were 
reluctant to demonstrate them. Instead, they were anxious to 
show prospective customers the advantages of their line of 
‘hardware (the machinery), its corresponding software (pro- 
grams), and memory capabilities and systems such as “floppy 
drives.”” One observer stated that the games were simply a 


computer age approach to sales promotion in what has become 


a highly competitive field, especially in the area of peripheral 
input/output systems (such as high speed keyboards and line 
printers) and in the development of highly complex programs 
using the voice,other aural input and sophisticated graphic 
output. 


Computers, like the elixirs sold in the medicine shows of 
another era, can be addictive. After succumbing to the irre- 
sistible opportunity to shoot down MiG fighters, a press 
photographer found himself subjected to an exhibitor’s pitch on 
the ease and versatility of his system’s file-keeping capabilities. 
He then demonstrated a program which allows instant access 
and display of files on individuals grouped according to any 
characteristic—zip code, shoe size, political orientation...Only 
for mailing lists, of course. 


a situation where most elections are won or lost by a margin of 
less than 10% of the vote totals, politicians can not afford to 
antagonize well-organized groups of any size above the utterly 
trivial. 

This is not to say that the ERA is not going to pass — I lack 
the information to even guess on that — but that it is in serious 
trouble because of the relative lack of political skill of its 
supporters as compared to its opponents. Recently, the wo- 
men’s movement has been adopting more pragmatic tactics — 
they have organized an economic boycott against the states that 
have not ratified the ERA. This boycott has been better 
organized that most such efforts; rather than issuing a general 
call not be buy products from these states, which would be hard 
for ERA sympathizers to follow, the National Organization for 
Women has induced a number of organizations to pledge not to 
hold their conventions in these states. Over 120 organizations 
such as the Communication Workers of America and the 
American Nurses’ Association have joined the boycott and 
businesses in the affected states have been hurt badly enough 
that some are planning to file an anti-trust suit against NOW. 

Although this boycott is a step in the right direction — it is 
vastly more sophisticated politically than the marches and 
rallies that the feminists had earlier put so much energy into — I 
don’t know how much effectiveness it is going to have. The 
problem with this tactic is that it does not work directly on the 
state legislatures who must vote on the ERA but rather it 
attempts to influence these legislatures indirectly through the 
influence of convention-city businessmen. For this tactic to 
work, it must make the businessmen really hurt — which it 
evidently is doing in at least some states — and those busi- 
nessmen must be able to influence their state legislatures — a 
more dubious matter particularly in states where most of the 
state legislators are not elected by cities in which conventions 
are normally held (In Illinois, for example, the only real 
convention city is Chicago, and since there is quite a bit of 
political animosity between Chicago and the rest of the state — 
which has a majority in the state legislature — it is unlikely that 
the legislature will care much about the distress of Chicago 
businessmen). 

If the women’s movement is serious about passing the ERA, I 
think that they will have to start using the tactics of their 
opponents and of all successful political groups in the nation: 
they will have to do direct lobbying of the legislatures by a well- 
organized grassroots effort. The states that have not ratified the 
ERA should be singled out for attention, and the members of the 
legislatures should be individually contacted about the ERA. 
Pro-ERA members should know that they are being watched so 
that they will not waver, uncommitted members should be 
pressured and grassroots organizations should flood the legis- 
lature with pro-ERA mail. If this was done — and particularly if 
anti-ERA members knew that they would face active opposi- 
tion on Election Day — then Schlafly and her friends would 
eee i lose ead much Fast bower to stop the ERA. 
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Netesine Research Hotly Debated at Forum | 


by Tina Courtright 

A capacity crowd jammed Classroom Unit I on Tuesday to 
debate what has become an extremely volatile issue on this 
campus: that of the social and moral responsibility of the 
university and its faculty engaged in research. 

At issue was a recent $122,500 grant awarded to Kristina” 
Hooper, assistant professor of psychology, by the Defense 
Advanced Research Project Agency (DARPA) of the Department 
of Defense (see CHP, March 2). Public disclosure of the nature 
of her research, ostensibly to ‘determine how to efficiently 
convey geographic information to a user so that this person 
knows an area ‘like a native’, has generated an outcry among 
members of the campus community who claim that the results of 
the research will be used by the DOD for other than peaceful 
purposes. 

The public forum, sponsored by the Psychology Board, was 
chaired by chemistry professor Frank Andrews. He opened the 
forum by reading a resolution adopted overwhelmingly in a 
1970 secret ballot by UCSC’s Academic Senate to require 
“*free access to the results of research” conducted at UCSC, as 
well as disclosure of the identity of the sponsoring agency or 
institution. The resolution stipulated that, in the interests of 
“free inquiry and exchange of ideas,” research resulting in 
classified information should not be solicited by faculty. There 
are currently three DOD-sponsored research grants held by 
UCSC faculty, of which Hooper’s is the largest. An additional 
$100,000 is budgeted for Hooper’s project next year. 

On the panel were Hooper, Eleanor Levine, a psychology 
professor from Cal State Hayward; Professor of psychology 
and American Psychological Association President Brewster 
Smith; Earl Reynolds, head of the Peace Studies program at 
Merrill College; and G. William Domhoff, Professor of psych- 
ology and sociology at UCSC. 

Hooper gave a 25-minute presentatign of the content of her 
research, complete with slides and a movie. Terming the forum 
“tan important start in terms of public dialogue,” she readily 
explained the origins of her research and her interest in the 
combination of cognitive psychology and cartography for 
purposes of “architecture and education.” She noted that 
DARPA was also interested in such research, adding that in 
accepting the grant, she felt it was “important for DOD 
research to be on campus...research makes us better teachers.” 

According to Hooper, it is important to understand “how 
people have control over their environment.” To this end, she 
has devised complex models of scenes which can then be filmed 
and drawn, using various combinations of symbolism and 
realism, to enable a person to understand a new environment as 
if s/he had already been there. She has progressed from films to 
computer representations, which often give a comprehensible 
“illusion of reality.” She concluded the presentation of her 
research, still in its first stages, with an outline of its goals and 
projected products. 

Levine, whose field is also cognitive psychology, responded 
with a slide show of her own, outlining both some implications 
of Hooper’s project and a critique of the role of the university as 
an institution which supports defense-related research. 

Calling Hooper’s proposal “textual camouflage,” Levine 
cited passages supporting her claim that the research “could not 
have any but military applications.” The chief purpose of the 
research, she said, was to determine the easiest way for 
someone to “get around like a native” in a strange environment, 
askill which would serve little purpose except for spying and/or 
military excursions. Levine’s slide show illustrated ways in 
which social science research has been instrumental in attaining 
DOD’s goals. One example was ‘Project Camelot,” a former 
strategy for suppressing liberation movements in Latin America. 
Another DARPA-coordinated project dealt with counter-in- 
surgency tactics in Thailand. The text of the research prqposal 
showed that DARPA was concerned with possible applications 
against ‘disadvantaged subcultures” in the United States. She 
stated that the language of the Hooper proposal was “consist- 
ent” with that used in the research projects cited above. 

Levine hoped that many crucial questions about the nature 
and applications of university research would be seriously 
addressed in the future—questions such as why the DOD would 
sponsor such research, why Hooper had not presented her 
research proposal to the public in the way it was presented to the 
DOD, and most importantly, what should be done with respect 
to this kind of research. 

» Brewster Smith, while defending Hooper’s individual right to 
decide on her own research and funding, invoked the sensitive 
issue of “informed consent” of subjects in psychological 
research. Smith, who served for three years on a high-level 
APA ethics committee before assuming the presidency of the 
Association, saw “no room for argument” in his position that 
informed consent requires the subject’s knowledge of the source 
of the funding, though currently such information is not routine- 
ly supplied. Although he felt that it was not “workable” to 
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attempt to anticipate the social implications of DOD-sponsored 
research, he recommended that each individual psychologist 
engage in “a lot of soul-searching” before accepting such a 
grant. . 
“‘As to the soul-searching,” retorted Reynolds, ‘‘we hope to 
hear the results of what soul-searching went on that allowed our 
first speaker [ Hooper] to talk for 25 minutes without mentioning 
the word ‘military’.”” Reynolds vehemently disagreed that 
military funding is “irrelevant” to a research project, claiming 
that what matters to the military is ‘‘will it work?...we cannot 
accept such reasoning in an academic arena.” He also dis- 
agreed with the unqualified overuse of the term ‘‘academic 
freedom,” adding that such a thing “doesn’t exist in a vacuum.” 
Concluding the first part of the forum, Domhoff accused 
Hooper of making one of the “‘classic claims of research” in her 
presentation of the proposal. Neither she nor any of us know the 
larger uses to which her research will be put,” he said. After 
posing the question, ‘““Was Kristina told of all the military 
purposes of her work? Did she ask?”’, he describea the nature 
and function of DARPA. As the direct applied arm of the 
Department of Defense, DARPA is “in the business of 
destroying people’s liberation movements throughout the 
world.”’ Its importance to the U.S., now the “‘number one 
menace loose in the world,” has “painful implications at 
home,” he said. 
Domhoff’s speech, as well as those of Levine and Reynolds, 


-were punctuated throughout by enthusiastic applause, though 


the displeased looks on many faces revealed a large number of 
Hooper supporters in the crowd. The ensuing lively question- 
and-answer period confirmed this deep split between propo- 
nents of research, regardless of its funding source, and those 


who seriously doubted the potential “neutrality” of Defense- 
funded research. 


Hooper was sharply questioned on topics ranging from her 
social responsibility to her use of the word “‘spy”’ in describing 
in her proposal the skills possibly achieved by “users’’ of the 
technique she hopes to develop. Admitting that her language in 
the proposal was not originally intended for a public forum, 
Hooper nonetheless agreed that there was a need to ask 


DARPA what the research was ultimately being used for. She 


claimed to be pursuing her research ‘“‘as a way to ask those 
questions,” conceding that the agency does, upon occasion, 
make “errors.” 

Defenders of Hooper were equally vocal in their attacks upon 
the three critical panelists. Several students cited the value of 
their research work with her as a learning experience. This 
claim was countered by Reynolds, who suggested that it is 


The following is a statement by Kristina Hooper: 


It became apparent, I think, that the Pentagon Forum held on 
Tuesday night was not a very effective context for me to deal 
effectively with issues involved in my research, or for me to 
express the fullness of my intents and reasoning in accepting 
DARPA funding. One might argue that this was not the intent of 
the Forum anyway, that instead the intent was to generate 
involvement. This is well taken. Such was clearly one of my 
major motivations in presenting my research in as public a 
fashion. However, it is important for all of us to realize that the 
long range purposes of the Forum will not be accomplished 
unless the issues continue to be expressed openly, and unless 
positive actions are proposed. 


The following is a statement by students working with Kristina 
Hooper on her controversial research. They are known col- 
lectively as the Mapping Project Research Group: 

There are a number of extremely important issues that were 
addressed at Tuesday’s Forum on Defense Department Research 
that need to be given continuity and life in this community. 
What is appropriate now is to address just how this awareness 
can be maintained and acted upon. We need to ask the question 
of just who it is that will take responsibility for continuing to 
question sources of funding and potential research applications. 
Future proposals and projects will continue to approach the 
University. There presently exists a number of research proj- 
ects funded by the Defense Department and other agencies 
which require careful consideration by this community and by 
the individual researchers involved. We need to take active 
responsibility for this consideration. We need to consider how 
we can incorporate these considerations as a regular, meaning- 


KRISTINA HOOPER AND STUDENT 
RESEARCHERS RESPOND TO FORUM 


crucial to “‘go beyond” learning in and for itself to understand | 
exactly to what purposes the knowledge is being used. One | 
physics professor, confessing to be a “military researcher,” | 
attempted to show how any academic work, including Physics 
6A, could further the goals of the military. At that point the 
discussion broke down, as all sides clamored to make their 
points and accusations heard. 

Smith, seeking to restore order, criticized “impassioned | 
a paw and hoped that Hooper’s future decisions regarding } 
hef research would not be governed by “highly politicized 4 

concems.” Amid continuing protest, he maintained that the 
results of this work are “potentially neutral.” 

A statement from the audience which received great applause 
was one requesting that Hooper not be “made a scapegoat”’ by 
those concerned with the social implications of defense-funded 
research. This sentiment was acknowledge by Domhoff, who ‘| 
emphasized that it was the responsibility of the university as ‘| 
well as of the researcher to carefully investigate their funding 
sources. He recommended the establishment of “norms,” | 
instead of a proposed regulatory agency, to guide research | 
funding decisions in the future. Other speakers reminded the 
audience that the “‘publish or perish”’ requirement for faculty 
put extreme pressure on women especially to seek funding for 
research, regardless of source. 

The forum was abruptly adjourned by Andrews, who called it 
“one of the most encouraging evenings I’ve had in my past few 
years here,” and warned against such important issues dying 
out in the future without any change in university policy. 
Judging by the unexpected high turnout at the forum, the excited 
discussion continuing long after its formal end, and the number 
of questions remaining unanswered in many people’s minds, 
this issue is unlikely to remain dormant. 


Despite charges that the Tuesday forum on defense research 
was “stacked” against researcher Kristina Hooper, both Hooper 
and a group of interested students set up the forum together. Of 
the four panelists at the forum, three spoke against Hooper’s 
controversial research. Hooper, in an interview, said she felt the 


* purpose of the forum was to bring forth the general issues 


involved in university research, using her research as a “‘case 
study.” In that light, “I thought it was unnecessary to have three 
people (on the panel) represent me,” she said. 

‘‘The forum was very useful to me,”’ she added, “but I should 
have been treated more humanely.” She said she would 
consider further forums in the future and that “personal abuse is 
irrevelant when compared to the more substantive political 
issues involved.” 


Yet the Forum was successful independent of the specific 
issues raised or not raised, or the particular tone which 
developed. It was successful as it generated important personal 
discussions between a large number of people in this com- 
munity. Such discussions have made me realize, for example, } 
my complete lack of power in controlling the uses of any of my 
research, they have convinced me of the inadequacy of how this 
University addresses research. These have become important 
considerations in my own personal decision. 

I look forward to a continued discussion of all of the issues 
involved. There are important issues at stake, for individuals 
and for this University community. I hope that we can consider 
them carefully and responsibly. : 


ful, and useful part of the pursuit of research and education as a 
campus activity. Several individuals have brought thoughts and 
values to these concerns. Without burying these concerns in a 
committee, doomed to death, how can research regularly be 
opened to community awareness? 


We urge the individuals who involved themselves in last 
night’s discussion to push to incorporate the concerns into an 
ongoing framework. We suggest that mechanisms such as a 
Review Board, Open Forums, Colloquia, and Newsletters be 
incorporated in our University policies of proposal review. We 
suggest that the challenge involved in these implementations 
can be shared with the members of Tuesday night’s forum, and 
perhaps by groups on campus such as the Academic Senate, the 
Committee on Academic Freedom, the Human Subjects Com- 
mittee, individual boards of study, and student interest groups, 
such as the Psychology Students’ Collective. 
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Regents Stalling 


The ‘UC Regents continually refuse to discuss publicly the 
social consequences of UC policies. Two current examples are 
nuclear weapons research at the Lawrence Livermore and Los 
Alamos laboratories, and the UC investment policy towards the 


Republic of South Africa. 


By managing the labs which develop the entire US nuclear 
weapon arsenal, the university directly contributes to the ever- 


spiraling arms race. 


By maintaining an investment portfolio in corporations that 
profit from apartheid, the University is partly responsible for the 


/ economic exploitation of the black majority in South Africa. 


As a result of well-organized public opposition, the Regents 
have established committee after committee to study these 
issues. However, they refuse to take direct action. 


This is no accident. A number of Regents, as directors on the 
boards of major US corporations, have a deep personal, 
political and economic stake in maintaining these policies. 


We fully support the Weapons Lab Conversion Project 
(UCWLCP) and Californians United Against Apartheid (CUAA) 
in their efforts to pressure the Regents to hold public debates on 


these issues. 


Specifically, we support the eonversion of the weapons labs to 
peaceful energy research and the divestment of all UC stocks, 
bonds, and short-term notes from corporations operating in 


South Africa. 


We urge our readers to take strong action on these issues. 


PORNO 


You should change the name of your news- 
paper to Porno from the Hill. How dis- 
graceful! Why don’t you do something more 
constructive with you high IQ’s? P.S. Tell 
flower girl she’s wasting her talent. 


Name Withheld 


LOOK MaA... 
Dear Editor: 

It’s 90% of you guys up on the hill that ruin 
the whole name of UCSC. You have a 
beautiful campus—one of the prettiest in the 
world. So why give it a bad name. 

After UCSC moved in, our quiet. decent 
town turned into somewhat of a nightmare. 
Drugs, crime and hippies increased immensely 
after you higher educated, and I use the 
phrase loosely, moved in. 

Would you print this ‘Red Flower”’ bit in 
your hometown paper? Could you look your 
mother in the eye and say “Look Ma, ain’t 
this great?”” Could Renee do the same? Of 
course not! And we don’t want it here either. 

The only mistake Bruce McPherson made 
was calling you 18 year olds, not realized you 
were old enough to know better. We think he 
covered most bases very well. Bravo! 

You see lots of guys looking at this, might 
not have the education you do and not realizing 
it as “a lovely work of art,” and again I use the 
phrase loosely, might take it for just plain old 
pornography and get really excited. Might 
even commit rape. 

You’ve made your point with “‘Freedom of 
the Press” and blah blah blah. However, we 
don’t believe you used very good judgment. 
We don’t want it here. 

Incidently, why did Renee call her picture 


“The Red Flower?’ Was she ashamed to call 
it what it really was? 
P.S. You can call this a hate letter if you wish 
because that’s exactly what it is. 

Name Witheld 


HOOPER 


Dear Editor: 

Last night I attended a gathering which was 
billed as a forum to discuss DOD funding of 
research at UCSC. Rather than hearing an 
even discussion of the fundamental topic, I 
heard primarily severe attacks on Kris Hooper, 
the untenured faculty member who has re- 
ceived the DOD contract in question.. Kris, 
on her own, had initiated the convening of the 
forum. The attacks I heard focused heavily on 
the experimental design, on the choice of 
words used in the contract proposal, and in 
particular on Kris for not informing herself 
thore completely about DOD before applying 
for a contract. It was unfair to focus these 
attacks on her. All of us share the responsi- 
bility. 

I did not speak out at the forum in support 
of Kris, although I support her right to con- 
duct unclassified DOD research. My primary 
reason for not supporting her before the group 
was that I did not want to make her life more 
difficult by appearing to have the Central 
Administration rush to her support. I was not 
interested in polarizing further the discussion 
by making it a matter of administration versus. 
However, after overnight reflection,.I find 
that I must be heard and held accountable for 
my position. 

Eugene H. Cota-Robles 
Academic Vice Chancellor 
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DELIGHTED 


Dear People, 

I was absolutely delighted to read the 
article entitled ““Women Overcome Math 
Anxiety” by Pat Roberto of the Pacific News 
Service in the March 2 edition of City On A 
Hill Press. But I was surprised that you were 
unaware that College VIII has been present- 
ing a two-quarter sequence course entitled 
‘Mathematics Without Anxiety,” which re-. 
sponds to the need outlined in your article. 
What a pity that you couldn’t link the two! 

Taught by Ms. Judith Ng, it has attracted 
approximately 25 students who have felt 
stymied in their abilities to cope with mathe- 
matical concepts, be it on the LSAT’s or in 
economics courses, because of a pervasive 
sense of inadequacy. In answers on question- 
haires given to them by Ms. Ng, they have felt 
remarkable improvement both in self-confi- 
dence and mathematical knowledge. And 
they have been taught by a woman mathe- 
matician (and the Mathematics Board is 
aware of it—but how this-example will get 
translated into changed hiring policies, I can’t 
predict!). Please follow up with an interview; 
Judith is in Room 11 Social Sciences Building 
from 1-3 on Wednesday and 11-12 on 
Thursday, and can be reached by note 
through the College VIII Steno Pool or by 
Phone at 429-4013. 

Olga Euben 
Academic Administrator 


PLEASE WRITE 
To Editor: 

I am at present an inmate in state prison. 
While being in this unfortunate situation I 
would like to communicate with people on the 
outside. For I’m sure we realize the value of 
communication between human beings re- 
gardless of where they might be. However 
being confined as this there are not many 
avenues available to establish any outside 
contact. Therefore, I am writing this letter, 
requesting your assistance. Being the editor 
of the students newspaper, I thought (hope) 
you might be able to help me by contacting 
students, (the student body) in this matter, 
who might be interested in corresponding 
with another person. Any available method 
that you might be able to use to reach the 
student body in this matter is desired; perhaps 
publishing my name and address or letter in 
your paper. 

I am interested in communicating with, 
anyone that is willing to take a little of their 
free time and relate on a real level. Ex- 
changing ideas, thoughts, experiences and 
just rapping in general. I am a Leo, dig chess, 
sports, music, reading and communicating 
with people. My purpose is more than just 
passing the time, or searching for a listening 
ear, because communication has much more 
meaning than that. I want to relate with a real 
person outside, beyond this life of confine- 
ment. Stay abreast with society and its con- 
stant changes, plus keep my mind healthy and 
active. 

I hope you will acknowledge this letter, and 
assist me if at all possible in this matter. 

Thank you for your time! 

Yours truly, 

Albert J. Dennis B-4151 
P.O. Box 441 

Chino, California 91710 


FACTS WRONG? 


Dear Editor: 

In the space of just a few paragraphs in her 
article in CHP of 3/2, Alia Villanueva man- 
ages to display with remarkable concision the 
perversion of logic and reckless disregard for 
facts that is swallowed unchallenged every- 


where by people who regard themselves as 


champions of justice and freedom. In “Mexican 
Student Seeks Asylum” we are told the 
following: 

a) Marroquin, a Mexican activist, is accused 
of killing a librarian in Mexico. 

b) Mexican police kill and torture prisoners. 

c) Marroquin fled Mexico and was appre- 
hended by the U.S. Border Patrol. 

d, M. has been a victim of those U.S. 
policies which treat undocumented workers 
as people without rights. 

e) M. has been touring the U.S. speaking in 


’ his own defense. 


Must one really, just because one sympa- 
thizes with a cause, become a liar and willing 
vicim of and accomplice in dishonesty? If the 
facts don’t support an argument, mustn’t the 
argument be revised? 

Sincerely, 
Kim M. Metzger 
Alumnus, College V 


THANKS 
Dear Editor: 


Thank you, Monty Kelly, for taking the 
initiative and responsibility to defend CHP 
cover (among other things) of 2/23. I hope 
Mr. McPherson has read your article. I also 
might take another look at the print and 
perhaps notice some of the beauty, inno- 
cence, and playfulness expressed. 


Thanks again, 
Fred Fernainy 
College V 
BARBARIANS 
Dear Editors: 

These comments are in response to last 
week’s “‘letter” from Ralph LaPine, to Chan- 
cellor Sinsheimer’s efforts to rid UCSC of the 
discipline of Social and Political Thought, 
and to those “researchers” who sell their 
souls to that anti-human ‘‘defense”’ institu- 
tion for a few filthy dollars. This is a challenge 
to the anti-intellectual climate of this campus 
and community. 

“Barbarian” is a word which comes from 
the ancient Greeks who used it to designate 
those non-Greek, non-thinking people of their 
times. The Greeks knew that a non-thinking 
people was a dangerous threat to an organ- 
ized democratic society. Their presence 
threatened to destroy the delicate social fab- 
ric by altering the value structure; the bar- 
barians valued material wealth higher than 
thoughtful living; the barbarian was always 
an enemy. 

We have a very modern version of the 
barbarian non-thinkers in our midst today. 
They value efficiency, material possessions, 
State and military power more than the human 
art of speech and thought which makes co- 
existence possible. They parade gallantly 
amongst us in full regalia, beaming with their 
proud possessions. They fill up the air with 
the pollution of their pompous words like 
“professionalism.”” They know not how to 
think; they know not how to act. They can 
only react. And react. And react. Some of our 
genuinely proud ancestors would probably call 
them “reactionaries.” They are leeches 
sucking the life-blood out of our public realm. 
They wear the uniform of the anti-social and 
political thought Taxpayers Association; 
tu. y wear the uniform of the anti-social and 
political thought administrators who would 
remove thought from the colleges; they wear 
the uniform of the anti-social researchers who 
are the self-anointed slaves of the global 
military establishment. All these barbarian- 
like people would have thought removed from 

cont. on p.18 - 
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Feminist Forum: Sexual Harassment, Part 2 


by the Communications Task Force 

of the Women’s Studies Collective 
The first step in understanding sexual harassment in the 
University is to look at the structure of the institution itself. 
Because students can get to know their professors on a more 
personal basis than at other universities, it is believed that Santa 
Cruz has broken down the traditional barrier between student 
and professor. Sexual harassment can still occur, but people do 
not keep an eye out for it because of this supposed equality of 
power between student and professor. The belief that we here at 
UCSC can make choices and are‘in control of our lives has also 
caused people to forget about the problem of power relations 
and’ sexuality. When a student is sexually noticed by a 
professor, it is assumed that it is the student’s responsibility. If a 
student gets involved with a professor, it is seen in the context of 
personal choice or even “‘seduction” on the student’s part. The 
possibility of intimidation on the basis of unequal power or 


_ social status is usually not considered. However, there is a fine 


line between personal choice and subtle coercion. 
The main problem with defining sexual harassment ts that it 
starts out in the apparent context of personal choice. Being 


attracted to someone and getting to know her/him is one thing, - 


but there may be dire consequences when a structured power 
inequality is involved. The professor has power over the student 
(can write a bad evaluation, ignore the student in class, even 


‘threaten to give a non-passing mark)—and for the most part 
men have power over women--so the student can be black- 
mailed, or coerced, by the professor. If the student senses these 
aspects in the relationship, there may be reluctance in ad- 


dressing the professor publicly or privately. Another situation is 
which harassment can occur is when a student goes to a 
professor for help and counseling. Feeling alone and lost in a 
new place and situation is very frightening. Finding someone 


who knows the ropes, can and does listen, and who is also a 
professor is reassuring. But this can lead to the “I can support: 
you all the way through; won’t you follow me to my bedroom” 
routine. These situations are not farfetched. Students have been 
experiencing them for quite some time. There have been many 
cases of such harassment on this campus made known to us, but 
due to the situations described above, the victims fear the 
consequences of making their dilemma publicly known. 


A group of students, with the aid of supportive professors, 
have begun looking for ways to help students who have been 
harassed by professors either blatantly or covertly, to publicize 
such incidents, to set up a network to support victims of 


harassment, and to break down the power imbalance in those 
relationships. This group, now being formed, is called WASH 
(Women Against Sexual Harassment), and we are beginning to 


deal with these issues. We need to hear about current and past 
instances of sexual harassment so we can struggle against this 
abuse and oppression.. We can offer counseling and help 
students write formal complaints when desired. It is important 
that students realize they are not alone in this situation. 


If you would like to talk to us about a personal issue or put 
energy into making this campus safe for all women and students, 
please contact us at WASH, c/o Women’s Studies, Kresge 


College, UCSC, Santa Cruz, CA 95064. If you wish to be 
contacted personally, please leave your name and number and 
someone from WASH will call. All information will remain as 
confidential as you want it. 


Threat to Civil Liberties Before Congress 


by Andrew L. Gram and Robert Weiner 
Students for Peace Conversion 

A serious threat to our civil liberties and political rights is 
presently before the House of Representatives in the form of 
HR 6869, The Criminal Code Reform Act of 1978. The Senate 
version, SB 1437, was overwhelmingly approved on January 
30 by a vote of 72-15. California’s Senator Hayakawa voted for 
it. while Senator Cranston was against the bill. 

The bill is an attempt to consolidate and revise over 3,000 
separate pieces of legislation enacted by Congress in the last 
200 years. Its predecessor SB 1, introduced under the Nixon 
administration, caused such public outrage due to its blatantly 
repressive features that it died in committee. SB 1437 was the 
result of an effort by the backers of SB | to appease certain 


special interest groups, mainly the press and organized labor. 


The spirit of SB 1, however, lives on through the devious 
rewordings and vague legal terms of what is now HR 6869. 

While eveyone agrees that the federal statutes need clarifica- 
tion and modernization, this bill does more than just that. It 
creates many new crimes, and other existing crimes have been 
broadened in scope. In addition, the provisions for criminal 
sentencing would result in longer jail terms and fewer parole 
opportunities. The ACLU Prison Project estimates the length 
of jail sentences could double, thereby increasing the already 
crowded prison population. 

Under HR 6869, obstructing a government function by 
physical interference would become a crime. Virtually every 
mass demonstration would, at one time or another, fall within its 
prohibition. 

Making a false oral statement to a law enforcement official in 
a government matter, even while not under oath, becomes an 
offense. This new provision would give enormous power to FBI 
agents, Internal Revenue investigators, customs officials, and 
every other federal employee engaged in law enforcement or 
any form of investigation. No presence of counsel or similar 
safeguard would be provided. In case of prosecution, the 
outcome would depend on the citizen’s word against the 
official’s. 


Failing to obey a public safety order becomes a crime under 
HR 6869. No comparable offense exists under current federal 


law. Any federal employee would have authority to dispense a. 


gathering, to forbid picketing or parading, and to require 
citizens to refrain from leafleting or canvassing whenever, in his 
judgement, there is a risk of injury to person or property. 

The definition of “‘hindering law enforcement” is expanded 
so that even warning another person of impending discovery 
becomes a crime, as would concealing the identity of a suspect. 

For the first time, a comprehensive federal obscenity statute 
would be enacted prohibiting the commercial dissemination of 
““obscene material’’ based on community standards. Material 
relating to birth control and abortion clinics could fall under this 
heading. 

Extortion laws are broadened to cover damage to property 
during a lawful strike to induce an employer to agree to 
legitimate collective bargaining demands. The Supreme Court 
warned in 1973 that such an expansion of the crime of extortion 
‘would make an extraordinary change in Federal Labor Law.” 

A person is guilty of acrime if s/he “intentionally obstructs or 
impairs a government function by defrauding the government in 
any manner.” As secrecy has come to be considered a govern- 
ment function, this could be used against the press if govern- 
ment information is published without authorization. Reporters 
could also be held in criminal contempt for refusal to disclose 
confidential news sources. 

The trend toward secrecy in the criminal justice system 
would be accelerated by giving the government power to 
classify federal arrest, indictment, and conviction records in 
certain types of drug offenses. 

The section regarding military recruitment and induction 
makes it an offense if a person, in time of war, “creates a 
physical interference or obstacle to the recruitment, conscrip- 
tion, or induction” of persons into the armed forces or “‘incites 
others” to evade military service. The term “war” is not defined 
but can be read to include not only a declared war but any 
situation in which the armed forces are engaged in hostilities. 
Picketing in front of an induction center could be held illegal 


under this section. Likewise, conduct such as signing the “Call 


to Resist Illegitimate Authority” (to which over 300 prominent } 


Americans attached their names during the Viet Nam war), | 


urging the turning in or burning of draft cards, and counseling a 
conscientious objector not to register for the draft would all fall 
within this provision. 


The bill was pushed through the Senate by chief liberal | | 


advocate Edward Kennedy. Only a small portion of the bill was ] 
actually debated, and very few senators understood what they } 
were voting on. ° | 

The ACLU and the National Committee Against Repieuive 
Legislation (NCARL) are working throughout the nation to 
prevent passage of HR 6869. Students for Peace Conversion is f 
mobilizing at UCSC to educate about and oppose this and | 
similar legislation. We urge you to take five minutes to wnite | 
your US representative, President Carter, and James R. Mann, 


head of the Criminal Justise Subcommittee of the House, } 


| 
| 
| 


denouncing this potentially disastrous bill. We also advocate | 


discussion and analysis of all government acts affecting our 
lives. 

Further information may be obtained from the ACLU, 
NCARL, or Students for Peace Conversion. SPC meets 
‘Sunday nights at 6:45 in the Cowell Conference Room or may 
be reached through Holly Van Gelder at 429-1107. 


Frank Wilkinson, Executive Director of the National 
Committee Against Repressive Legislation and Co-chairperson 
of the American Civil Liberties Union of Southern California, 
will be in Santa Cruz on March 16 to speak against Senate Bill 
1437/H.R. 6869, the “Criminal Code Reform Act of 1977.” 
There will be two meetings: 1:00 p.m. at Oakes College, 
UCSC, and 8:00 p.m. at the Laurel Community center at 
Center and Laurel. The evening meeting is sponsored by the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, the 
Resource Center for Nonviolence, the People’s Democratic 
Club, the ACLU, and possibly by, additional organizations. 
Phil Baldwin will chair the pair he everUne Berd meeting. 


ETHICS AND UNIVERSITY RESEARCH 


by A. Aron, J. Bellows, 
A. Fredricks, B. Fridhandler, J. Ross, and H. Salzman 


The purpose of Tuesday night’s Forum, March 7, was to 
throw open to the university community the issues at stake in 
Defense Department funding of university research. When first 
approached by critics of her acceptance of military funds, 
Professor Hooper agreed that such acceptance raised vital 
issues—a position she articulated again at the Forum. 


In her public presentation, however, Hooper made no mention 
of the social impact of her research, and the burden of exploring 
this impact fell upon the other participants of the panel. 


In her role as a university researcher, Hooper is not expected 
to be familiar with the implications of her work. As an article in 
Science (Feb. 1972) explains, “The Department of Defense as 
a matter of policy, discourages scientists from stating military 
uses for their research. ”To that end, the DOD nee exempts 


all scientists from grappling with the key moral issue of the uses 
to which their research will be put.” 


We agree with the panelists who argued that the issues of 
social responsibility and morality are an integral part of 
academic freedom, and, though difficult, must be confronted. 


Any researcher or institution which undertakes research whose 
puposes are unknown, for an agency which funds only applied 
military research, is abdicating moral responsibility. 


The Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency (DARPA) 
is anything but innocuous: ‘““The DOD designs its R & D 
programs intelligently so that they meet projected military 
needs.” (New York Review of Books, 11/19/70) In the past, 


DARPA-funded research has focussed on developing tactics 
for counter-insurgency in underdeveloped areas and in the US. 
“The United States will also receive special attention, In many 
of our key domestic programs, especially those directed at dis- 


} 


advantaged sub-cultures, the methodological problems are the 


same.” (Project: Counter-Insurgency in Thailand) 


Careful and public consideration of the social impact of 
research is essential to real academic freedom. Kristina Hooper 
and the university failed in their reponsibility to consider these 
issues. As Professor G. William Domhoff explained, “‘Aca- 
demic freedom involves the social responsibility of finding out 
and making public what the research will be used for by the 
granting agency. It is a call for norms and guidelines which 
make it the responsibility of the researcher and the university 
to provide the public with a social impact statement that can be 
used in furthering the free and open debate the university is 
supposed to provide.” For the researcher to ignore the impacts 
of his or her research is to give up part of the independence and 
critical spirit that are so essential to the life of the university. It is 
to make the university the handmaiden, the servant of someone 
else—that is to say, it is to violate the social charter of the 
university.” 
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Thursday 


KUSP — “Giant Steps.” the Carle Bley Band. European tour 1977. 9 
pm, 88.9 FM. 


SYMPOSIUM — Life, death and human values symposium. “The Right: 
to Die— Understanding the Issues Involved in California’s Right-To-Die 
Legislation.” Fee $1. Co-sponsored by the University Religious Council, 
UCSC, Dominican Hospital, and Cabrillo College Community Services. 


COLOQUIUM — Fred Reiff, Professor of Physics and Director, 
Program of Research in teaching Science: ‘Understanding and Teaching 
Problem Solving Skills in Physics.” 4 pm, Room 221, Natural Sciences 
Il, FREE. 


HARPSICHORD CONCERT — Tim Read, well-known harpsichord- 
ist from New York City. 7 pm, Cowell Dining Hall. Free. 
LECTURE/SLIDE PRESENTATION — Richard A. Peterson, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, Vanderbuilt University: ‘‘Sex and Generational 
Conflict in Rock Music: 1954-1974.” 7:30 pm, 102 Oakes, Free. 
MOVIES — “Conversation in Vermont,” “‘Life Raft Earth,” “About 
Me: A Musical Film About Life in New York City.’ 7:30 pm, Oakes 105, 
‘Free. Films being shown in connunction with Robert Frank exhibit of 
photography and films being shown in the Sesnon Gallery, College V. 
LECTURE — Norma Chinchilla, Professor of Comparative Culture, 
UC Irvine: “The Impact of Industrialization on ‘Women’s Work’ in Latin 
America.” 8 pm. Kresge Town Hall, Free. 

MOVIE — “Rules of the Game,” with Jean Renoir. 8 and 10:15 pm, 
Stevenson Dining Hall. Stev. stud. 50¢, others $1. 

DRAMA — “The Mandrake,” a play (comedy) by Nicolo Machiavelli. 
8:00 pm, Barn Theater. Students and senior citizens $1.50, general $2. 
MEETING — General planning meeting for Students’ Democratic 
Union. Discussion of various campus and community political issues. All 
welcome. 8 pm, Crown-Merrill Rec. Rm. 

DRAMA — Two one-act plays: “The Zoo Story” and “The American 
Dream,” written by Edward Albee. A student-directed production by, 
Gary Canier. 8:30 pm, Crown Dining Hall. Crown students $1, others 
$1.50. Thru March 15. On March 12, 2:30 pm only. 
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ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION/LUNCHEON — Fred Rief, Pro- 
fessor of Physics and Director, Program of Research in Teaching Science, 
UC Berkeley: “Intellectual Challenges in Modern Education.” 12 noon, 
College V Served Dining Room. Free. Teaching and counseling staff only. 
Advance reservations to Lee Jones (4380/2814). 

MEDIA COUNCIL MEETING — 1:30 pm, Academic Senate Confer- 
ence Room. 


Friday 
SHABBAT DINNER — Adenia and Yaakov Greenstein. An evening of 
Yiddishkite. Shabbat dinner and story telling of Jewish folk tales. 5:45 pm, 
130 Casstillian Terrace. Free. For info., call 426-4753. 
KUSP — “Out on the Rolling Sea.” Spade Coroley Savings again. Hot 
violin from the 1940’s. 1 pm. 88.9 FM. 
$TOP BANKING ON APARTHEID — Meeting to coordinate leaflet- 
ing at the Bank of America. 10 am, Stev. Fireside lounge. 7:30 pm. 
WS INTERNSHIP ORIENTATION — The Women’s Studies Intern- 
ship Program ‘is having an informal orientation on Friday, March 10 at 9 
am, Kresge 156. Applications are due by April 4. Placements are in 
various organizations in Santa Cruz, Watsonville, Salinas and San Jose. 
DINNER/TEACH IN — First Methodist Church, 250 California St., 
Santa Cruz. 6 pm: Spaghetti dinner ($2.50 - $4.00 donation). 7:30 pm: : 
Teach-in (free) on: “Trident, First Strike and Nuclear Disarmament,” by 
Jim and Shelley Douglas of the Pacific Life Community, Westminster, 
B.C. Co-sponsored by the University Religious Council, Resource Center 
for Non-Violence, and People for a Nuclear Free Future. For more 
information and tickets for dinner call 423-1626. 
SLIDE TALK/POTLUCK — Forest of Nisene Marks State Park. 
Trees, fiowers and fungi by Larry Yarnes, Sierra Club. Live Oak Grange 
Hall, 17th ave., bring table service and food, 7 pm. Call 475-1325. 
POETRY READING — Local poet Ellen Bass will read from her 


_ current book “Separateness and Merging,” in an appearance at Cabrillo 


College on Friday, March 10, in forum room 454 starting at 8 pm. The 
reading is free and open to the public. 

KUUMBWA JAZZ EVENT — Jazz art movement: Flute duets. From 
S.F., $2.50, 9 pm. 


CONCERT — Handel’s Messiah. Cowell College will supply a conduct- 
or and an aceompanyist and everyone is invited to come and sing. The first 
half will be sung Monday, the second half Wednesday, and Friday the 
complete work. All are welcome. Performance in Dining Hall. Scores-are 
available at Cowell 145. Call ext. 2255 for information. Concert will take 
place Mon., Wed., and Fri., 13th, 14th, and 15th. 

HANDICAP PARKING SPACE VIOLATIONS — Handicap park- 
ing spaces have been reserved to accommodate those who are physically 
disabled. Their vehicles are identified by the appropriate sticker or license 
plate no. Due to the incresed number of vehicles found parking in the 
handicap spaces without appropriate identification, the State of California 
found it necessary to increase the fine for this type of violation. Pursuant to 
oe secion 22507.8, the bail for all handicap space violations is now 
WORKSHOP — The movement principles of A. M. Alexander. 
Workshop to be led by Don Weed, who has studied Alexander’s 
discoveries intensively for seven years with Marjorie Barstow and Frank 
- Pierce Jones. Santa Cruz Holistic Health Institute, 1019 Broadway, Sat. 
March 1 1th and Sun. March 12th. 10. am to 12:30 pm and 2 pmto 4:30 pm 
both days. $10. for each single session, $30. for all four sessions. There is 
limited enrollment. 475-8296 for reservation. 338-9177 for information. 
ORCHESTRA CONCERT — Famed pianist Alicia De Larrocha will 


| appear with.the San Jose Symphony Orchestra under the direstion of 


maestro George Cleve on March 10th and 1 1th at the San Jose Center for 
the Performing Arts. The concerts will be dedicated to the memory of Miss 
Marta Morgan, longtime fine arts editor of the San Jose Mercury. and 
News. Miss Morgan is gratefully remembered for her devotion to music 
and her faithful support of the San Jose Symphony. 
MANAGEMENT SKILLS WORKSHOP — A one-day workshop 
designed to help women develop management skills will be held at 
Cabrillo College on Saturday, March 11, from 9 am to 5 pm in room 314. 
Focus of the program, according to workshop leader Judy Stinson, will be 
on the skills and techniques needed to successfully motivate subordinates, 
both male and female, and on effective delegation of responsibilities and 
duties. Fee for the workshop is $20. Registration should be done at 
Cabrillo'Community services. 
ORCHESTRA AUDITIONS — Auditions for possible openings in the 
Cabrillo Music Festival orchestra will be held on Wednesday, March 8 
from 5 to 7 pm in the Cabrillo College forum room 450. Those wanting to 
audition must caJl for an appointment at 688-6466 or 425-6399. 
Musicians will be asked to play one movement each from two works of 
contrasting style, period, and tempo, and a number of orchestral excerpts 
for respective instruments. : 
STUDENTS/SUMMER EMPLOYMENT — On thursday, March 
16th, from 9 am to 2:30 pm, John Clark with 4 Winds Westward Ho 
Camp in Orcas Island, Washington, will be recruiting students for summer 
employment. For application, interview and/or further information, see 
Sharon in student employment or call X4024. 
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STUDENT DIRECTED SEMINAR — Put your “Hands on Learning 
Experience.” Help build a Merry-go-Round Sculpture for Kresge Col- 
lege, work with metal and plexiglass. Experienced and non-experienced 
welcome. A Kresge sponsored sculpture course to be offered spring 
quarter for credit. INTERESTED? Please contact: Lauren Swerdloff at 
429-1592 anytime, Kresge Box 515, or 603 Mission St. no. 5. 
ECKANKAR — The UCSC Eckankar Organization is pleased to 
announce: The Eckankar Ninth International youth Conference (for 
‘anyone young in spirit). ‘“‘Eck, the Eternal Force” in Sacramento March 
24, 25, 26. Sri Darwin Gross, The Living ECK Master will be the main 
speaker. For info., 426-2243, 475-8675. 

LECTURE — Given by “The Plan.” Sunday, March 19, 2 pm at 
the UCSC Farm, concerning the establishment of a Santa Cruz County 
nursery for propagating fruit and nut trees for transplanting to public areas. 
‘such as parks, schoolyears, riverbanks, along bike paths. Rain will 
postpone talk to the following dry Sunday, same time, same place. 
‘(COMMUNITY SERVICE PROJECT APPLICATIONS — For 
spring quarter funding are now available at the Campus Activities Office, 
above the Whole Earth Restaurant. Deadline: 4 pm, March 15. 
SPRING QUARTER REGISTRATION — Continuing students:, 
Register for spring quarter by March 10. Packets and schedules of classes 
are available now. Undergraduates—at your college office; graduate 
students—at the Graduate Division Office. Return your packet, with fees, 
to the Cashier’s Office. A $10. late fee will be assessed if your packet is 
filed or postmarked after March 10. 

CHANGE OF STUDY LIST — March 17 is the last day to drop a 
course with a $3. fee. Forms are available at the Registrar’s Office. 
‘WITHDRAWAL — March 17 is the last day to file a petition for winter 
quarter. Forms are available at your college office or the Graduate 
‘Division office. 

CREDIT BY PETITION — March 17 is the last day tofilea peuuon for 
winter quarter. Forms are available at the Registrar’s Office. There is a 


$5. fee. 
‘UCSC SKI CLOB — The Ski Club would like to know what you re doing 
'for Spring Vacation. You could be skiing in Sun Valley, Idaho during the 
infamous All-Cal Spring Carnival, March 25th through April 2nd. This 
trip will provide excellent skiing, many different activities and a drinking 
age of 19. For more information and reservations please call ext. 2159 or 
visit the Campus box office atop the Whole Earth Restaurant. 
$STOP BANKING ON APARTHEID — March 13-17 is the week to 
withdraw your money from the Bank of America to protest its loan policy 
to South Africa and Chile! Call 425-1974 for further information. 
ECKANCKAR LECTURE — Eckankar, the Pathof Total Awareness. 
Monday, March 20th in room 223 Cowell. 7:30 pm. me 
TA ADVISORY COMMITTEE OPENING — there is one opening 
for an undergraduate representative on the TA Advisory Committee. For 
further information and an application, contact Student Affairs, Central 
Services, X2901. ss 


- Saturday 


NEW GAMES WORKSHOP — A community-wide workshop for 
people interested in learning the New Games philosophy. Included will be 
many of the classic new games as well as a variety of brand new ones. 10 
am, East Field House, Free. 

MOVIE — Request night. 7 and 9:30 pm, Classroom II, $1. 
CONCERT — Three short twentieth century operas presented by 
UCSC faculty and students. 8 pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall, Free. 
KUUMBWA JAZZ EVENT — Michael Howell: Solo jazz guitar. From 
S.F. $3., 9 pm. 

CONCERT — The Santa Cruz County Youth Symphony, under the 
ditection of Vincent Gomez, will give a concert in the Cabrillo Theatre 
starting at 8 pm. The orchestra will perform ‘“‘Husitska” by Dvorak, 
Symphony no. 2 by Tchaikovsky, and other pieces. Both junior and senior 
orchestras will participate. Tickets, at the door, are $2.50 general, and 
$1.50 students with proper identification. 

WORKSHOP — Resource Center for Non-Violence, 515 Broadway, 
Santa Cruz. Workshop: “Non-Violent Action for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment.” With Shelley and Jim Douglass and Bob Aldridge. Co-sponsored 
by the University Religious Council, Resource Center for Non-Violence 
and People for a Nuclear Free Future. For more information, call 423- 
1626. 

KUSP — “Ringing True.” World music family tree—tribal and folk 
music from Africa with David Mayers. 7 am. 


Sunday 


CONCERT — “Music From Almost Today no. 3.” Contemporary 


music directed by David Cope, visiting associate professor of music, 


UCSC. 8 pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall, Free. 
KUSP — “Sunday Night Special.” Spellbinding solo guitar concert with 
William Ackerman and Alex De Grassi. Broadcast LIVE at 8 pm. 88.9 


FM. 
KUUMBWA JAZZ EVENT — Marie Rhines: fiddle and bass. From 
_ New York. $3.9 pm. 
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SELF HYPNOSIS COURSE — Coming up the weekend of March 17- 
19 (Friday evening and all day Saturday and Sunday). The seminar 
focuses on using the powers of your mind to achieve for yourself what you 
REALLY want in life. Enrollment is limited to 16 participants. Early 
. registration is advisable. Phone Cabrillo College Community services at 
42-6331 for enrollment information. That number is 425-6331. 
ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES STUDENTS — The deadline for 
-handing in unsigned Environmental Studies independent study petition 
forms is March 21, at 5 pm. All petitions handed in will then be submitted 
at the E.S. Board meeting for signature by the appropriate faculty sponsor. 
For more information, contact the Environmental Studies Office, 317 
Soc.Scj. 429-2104. 
ATTENTION HANDICAPPED STUDENTS — Advising for hand- 
icapped student regarding advance class scheduling for Spring Quarter, 
1978, is now available at Handicapped and Veteran Services, Central 
Services. 
DISARMAMENT WORKSHOP — A workshop on “Nonviolent 
Action for Disarmament” will be held on sat., March 11 at the Resource 
Center for Nonviolence, 515 Broadway. The workshop will be led by Jim 
and Shelley Douglass of the Pacific Life Community in Vancouver, B.C., 
and Robert Aldridge. To register or for more information, contact the 
Resource Center for Non-Violence, 423-1625. 
TIBETAN BUDDHISM COURSE — Thubten Yeshe, a Buddhist 
monk from Nepal will offer a course of Tibetan Buddhism spring quarter 
(Religious Studies). The course will cover the development of the four 
Great Lineages: non-Buddhist religion in Tibet; a discussion of the 
distinction between the two vehicles of the Sutrayana and Tantrayana. 
There will be discussion of fundamental human experience, development 
upon the Path of Liberation, and the ultimate state of Liberation according 
to the four schools of Buddhist philosophy. In addition, material will be. 
presented and discussed concerning the essential meaning of Mahayana 
Buddhism, how it functioned and related to the cultural values prevailing 
in India and Tibet. 
VOLUNTEER PLACEMENT ADVISORS — Volunteer Service is 
_ Seeking to recruit people with communication skills to serve as volunteer 
Placement Advisors. Placement Advisors interview prospective volun- 
teers to learn about their skills, interests and motivations in order to help 
each person find the most appropriate assignment. A training workshop 
for Placement Advisors is scheduled for March 15 and March 22, 1 to4 
pm. Interviewing skills and active listening techniques will be featured. To 
obtain further information and to register for the workshop please call 
Cherril Pait at Volunteer Service, 423-0554. 
LITERATURE COURSE CORRECTION — Marta Morello-Frosch 
will be teaching Spanish Literature 175B. Special topics in Spanish 
Literature—Short Fiction Mon., Wed., Fri. 10 to 11:15 in 30 Merrill 
‘INSTEAD of Span. Lit. 170B as published in the Spring Course 
‘Schedule and the Literature Board Spring Course Offerings. A description’ 
of the course is posted in the Literature Board Office. 
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ANTI-BRIGGS INITIATIVE MEETING — Community united to 
defeat the Briggs Initiative. The Briggs Initiative would deny gay teachers, 
social workers the right to employment and would severely restrict the 
freedom of speech for other teachers and school workers. | pm, Laurel 
Community Center, Laurel and Center Sts., in room 4. All are welcome. 


CONCERT — Ken Brown, classical guitarist. 3 pm, Thimann Lecture 
Hall III. Students and seniors $2., general $3. 


GAY AND LESBIAN ALLIANCE — End of the quarter potluck’ 


dinner. All lesbians and gay men welcome. Bring food and/or drink, plates 
and ‘utensils. For more info call GALA, X2468. 


Monday 


LECTURE — “Creative Art Therapies.” Speakers: Sybil Meyer and 
Celia Thompson-Taupen. Sybil received an MA in creative arts therapy 
and has been doing dance therapy for five years. Celia is a registered art 
therapist who teaches Gestalt therapy. 2:30 pm, Rm. 212 Soc. Sci. Free. 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURE — Presented by Gordon Mumma, UCSC. 


Professor of Music: “‘Expatriate Player Pianos.” The life and music of 
Conlon Nancarrow. 4 pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall. Free. 
INTER-TRIBAL STUDENT ALLIANCE — General meeting. 5 pm, 
Kresge Rainbow Room. 

MOVIE — “Buffalo Bill and the Indians or Sitting Bull’s History 
Lesson.” Directed by Robert Altman; starring Paul Newman, Harvey 
Keitel, Burt Lancaster. 7 and 9:30 pm, Classroom II. $1. 

WORSHIP SERVICE — Prayer, singing, fellowship. Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship. 8 pm, Health Center Library. 

DANCE — A benefit dance at the Dragon Moon, 1130 Soquel Ave. at 9 
pm. Donation is $1.50, and you must be 21. Sponsored by Community 
United to defeat the Briggs Initiative. 

PHOTOGRAPHY WORKSHOP — Mohave Desert Photography 
Workshop. Orientation meeting and details will be discussed about the 
desert trip at 10 am. College V Fireside Lounge. The trip is scheduled for 
March 23rd through April 1. 


DEFEAT BRIGGS INITIATIVE.— ‘Speak Out” week against the 
Briggs Initiative. Community United to Defeat the Briggs Initiative 
announces a week long series of events March 13 to 19 in coordination 
with other groups statewide. The Briggs Initiative, now attempting to 
qualify for the November ballot would prove a serious threat to the 
freedoms of speech, privacy, and association of any school worker. It: 
would deny employment to gay teachers and gay school workers, arid 
would threaten the job of any teacher/school worker advocating gay 
lifestyles or rights for gay people. Events scheduled are: An open press 
conference Monday, March 13, 9:30 to 10:30 am at the Laurel Commun- 
ity Center Dining Hall; a benefit disco dance for those 21 and older at the 
Dragon Moon (on Soquel near Seabright).also Monday, March 13,9 pm, 
$1.50 donation; A benefit cultural evening with music, skits, and poetry 
day and time to be announced; and a day of workshops and speakers, 
Sunday, March 19, 10 am to 4 pm, at Branciforte, Jr. High. For more 
information about CUDBI or these upcoming events, contact GALA 


429-2468 or Switchboard 426-LIFE. ‘ 
OPERA SCENES — Students of the University Opera Theater will 


. present “An Evening of Opera,” directed by Miriam Ellis, UCSC lecturer 


in Music. Scenes from opera covering historical span from 17th to 20th 


century. Tuesday, March 21st in the Performing Arts Concert Hall. Free. _ 


STUDENT COMMITTEE VACANCIES — The following commit- 
tees have vacancies for student members. If interested in serving, please 
come by the Student Affairs office by Thursday, March 16, and fill out an 
application. Committee to advise on proposal for Third World and Native 
American Studies (one undergraduate student vacancy). Financial Af- 
fairs Officer Search Committee (one student vacancy). Media Council 
(three student vacancies). Bookstore Policy Committee (one student 
vacancy). Arts and Lectures (one Stevenson student). 

MERRILL OFF-CAMPUS STUDENTS — A photographer from the 
yearbook staff will be taking pictures of Merrill off-campus students on 
Thursday, March 9 at 1, Friday at 12, Monday, March 13 at 12 and 
Tuesday, March 14 at 1. Please try and show up. Your cooperation is 


WORK APPLICATIONS — Applications are now dué for the 
Extramural Education and Community Services Program for spring 
quarter fieldwork. Placements are in low income communities in Norther 
California, South Carolina and North Carolina. Experiences can be in 
education for “alternative” students, health care, farm projects, child care 
(early childhood education) or tutorial work. The communities have 
black, Chicano and white populations. If you have taken Cowell or Oakes 
104, “Community Action-and Social Change,” or have @alagous 
experiences, you are eligible to apply. Applications are available in Room 
26 Cakes, and are dvs March 10. For more info, come by or call ext. 
FINANCIAL AID CHECK DISBURSEMNT — All financial aid 
checks (A thru Z) for spring quarter will be disbursed from the main floor 
lobby of the Applied Sciences Building on March 30 and 31, from 9 am to 
4 pm. Thereafter, checks can be picked up at the Student Loan Collections 
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LLENDAR 


KUSP — “Themes and Variations.” Arne, Telemann and Hugo Wolf 
birthdays. Haydn Cycle conts. 6 pm. 88.9 FM. 


Tuesday 


BIOLOGY SEMINAR — Lee Houd, Division of Biology, California 
‘Institute of Technology: “Structure and Evolution of Mouse Transplanta- 
tion Antigens.” 4 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall I, Free. 

LECTURE — Desiree Stuart-Alexander, Geologist for the US Geolog- 
‘ical Survey: “Everyday Math for a Geologist and Pilot.”’ 7:30 pm, Rm. 
‘212 Soc. Sci. Free. Refreshments. 

JAZZ CONCERT — By “Moto Buffoons.”’ 8:30 pm, Stev. Dining Hall, 
Free. 

GALA ROLLERSKATING PARTY — At the Roller Palladium on 
'Seabright, near Soquel. $2. includes admission and skate rental. 9:30 pm. 
Everyone welcome. Sponsored by Gay and Lesbian Alliance. 

KUSP — “Ice on a Hot Stove.” Tael Thomas reads poetry outloud. 3 pm. 
88.9 FM. 


Wednesday 


CONCERT — By students of Stevenson Music 139A. Instructor, G. 
Miranda. XVth century motet and works by Beethoven, Schumann, 
brea. Joeillet, and others. 12 noon, Stevenson Fireside Lounge, 
ree. 

MOLECULAR BIOLOGY SEMINAR — Professor Bruce Alberts, 
Dept. of Biochemistry, UC San Francisco: “DNA Replication in the T4 
Bacteriophage in vitro System.” 4 pm, Rm. 397 Thimann Labs, Free. 
UNIVERSITY CHRISTIAN WORSHIP SERVICES — Meditation 
by Mrs. Carol Bean, Parrish Assistant, Good Shepherd Lutheran Church, 
Ben Lomond. Students, faculty, and. staff from all denominations are 
invited to attend. Campus ministry staff and select faculty members will be 
preachers. Christian student organizations will help plan services. 7:30 
pm, Health Center Library. 

KUSP — “Monterey Bay All-Star Review.” George Stavis talks about 
the Laurel Community Center in Santa Cruz and plays his banjo. 3 pm, 
88.9 FM. 


KZSC 


PRESENTS 


MOVIE — “Arsenic and Old Lace.” 7 and 9:30 pm, Kresge students 
50¢, others 75¢. 

MOVIES — “Yo Soy Chicano,” a history of Chicanos, including 
interviews with community activists and leaders; “From Montgomery to ’ 
Memphis,” a documentary on the civil rights movement focusing on 
Martin Luther King, Jr. 7:30 pm, Oakes 105. Free. 


Thursday 


KUSP — “Eine Kleine Morgan Music.” Very early morning classical - 
music with a modern bent. 12 midnight. 88.9 FM. 

CHICANOS IN EDUCATION — Sponsoring a workshop for prosp- 
ective student teachers. 5:30 to 9:30 pm, Room 307 Soc. Sci. Free. 
MOVIE — “Keep Busy,” a 1975 film by Robert Frank, photographer 
and filmmaker. 7:30 pm, Oakes 105. Free. Film being shown in 
conjunction with Frank’s exhibit of photography and films in the Sesnon 
Art Gallery, College V. 

MEETING — General planning meeting for Students’ Democratic 
Union. Discussion of various campus and community political issues. All 
welcome. 8 pm, Crown-Merrill Rec Room. 

FACADE — Margaret Reed’s senior thesis presentation of ‘drama, 
comedy and music. 8 pm, Perf. Arts Drama Studio.-Free. Performance 
also on Friday. 

PURIM PARTY — With Israeli dancing, singing, and megilla reading. 
8:30 pm, Student Music East. Free. 


JAZZ ON KZSC-FM 
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“ELECTRIC ROCOCO” 


With Robin McRae 12-3 pm, mondays 


LIVE RADIO DRAMA 


000000 


“SOUNDS OF SURPRISE” 


With Paul Harding 3-6 pm wednesday 


o0000 


‘JAZZ SIDES” 


With Robin Lewin 8-11 pm wednesday 


“THE PROPOSAL” 


by 
ANTON CHEKOY 


Sunday, March Ite ] pm 
88.1.FM 
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“U CALL THAT JAZZ?” 


With David Hirschman & Matt Speiser 8-11 pm 
thursdays 


“ACOUSTIC JAZZ” 


With Alan Golds 6-9 am fridays 


ceo0000 


“ABOVE GROUND” 


With ‘Marilyn Montero & Mark Taylor 12-3pm 
sundays. 
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Born Again Christian Gunned Down | 


Larry Flynt, a spines Christian, was 
gunned down with his lawyer as they returned 
to a Georgia following a lunch 
recess, Monday. Witnesses gave conflicting 
accounts of the shotting, some saying that the 
shot was fired from a passing car and others 
saying that the shot was fired by a man on the 
street who ran up to them. Police do not have 
any suspects in custody, nor do they have any 
immediate leads. In the meantime, Larry 
Flynt lies in a hospital bed in critical condition. 

The scene is all too familiar by now. The 
CIA or FBI or even local Georgia police are 
._probably involved in negligence at the least, 
but there are other circumstances which might 
put the CIA behind the trigger. Flynt is 
probably best known as the publisher of 
Hustler magazine, but recently he has added 
to-his repertoire The Realist, The Atlanta 
Gazette, the Plains Monitor, and the LA 
Free Press. 


The LA Free Press published a special 
edition on the assassination of John F. Kennedy 
recently with headlines that read, “JFK Mur- 


der Solved, Killing Coordinated by the CIA.” 


Flynt has also been buying full page ads in 
The New York Times offering a $1 million 
reward for information leading to the arrect 
and conviction of the JFK murderers. 

In the March edition of Hustler magazine 
a statement by publisher Flynt, entitled “Born 
Again,” explains the eventual changes that 
will take place in the magazine’s format. His 
closing line was, ‘““We hope that by poking fun 
at society’s hypocrisies and inconsistencies 
we will be able to provide the necessary 
vehicle for effecting social change.’’ It is 
ironic that Kennedy, his brother Bobby, and 
Martin Luther King, and countless others 
have been gunned down because of their 
attempt to effect social change. How long will 
the right wing continue this practice of murder? 
As long as they continue to get away with it. 

Flynt has been the first really active social 
mover in almost_10 years and has stimulated 
a great deal of thought in people from all walks 
of society. For those who doubt his Born 
Again status, Jean Ruth Stapleton. has said, 
“T was with him during that experience. It was 
as valid as anything I’ve encountered in my 
29 years of ministry.” 


Carlos Mcntoya 


by Monty Kelley 

Carlos Montoya strode to the center of the’ 
Santa Cruz Civic auditorium stage and gave his 
familiar salute to the near capacity crowd 
Sunday. He quietly settled on his portable 
stool, and suddenly Montoya’s fingers broke 
into a flurry of movement and his guitar 
exploded with sound. His hands were a blur 


photo by Donna Martin 


that moved from one end of the guitar neck to 
the other, and at times he got more sound out 
of the guitar with one hand than many guitar- 
ists eet using both hands. 

The Sunday, March 5, evening program 
was broken into three parts, which gave 
Carlos Montoya, the master Flamenco guitar- 
ist, enought time to cool his fingers with a 
little ice and allowed his guitar to cool down 
before he attacked it again with his typical 
explosive energy. He made the guitar sound 
like a horn at one point, and even made 
sounds similar to a snare drum. 

I remember seeing Montoya play in Los 
Angeles several years ago. I was so far away 
that I could not appreciate his hand movements. 
Well, I sat only six rows away Sunday and 
I almost saw his hand movements, They were 
no less than a blur most of the time. This 
Spanish gypsy, born in 1903, attained fame 
by the age of 14 for his classical Flamenco 
guitar and is now world renowned. 

A standing ovation thundered Montoya 
back to the stage for two last pieces which 
delighted the audience. He then graciously 


saluted goodbye with upraised arms and left 


J azz and Guitar at Good Fruit Co. 


This Saturday and Sunday, the eleventh 
and twelfth of March, the Freedom Jazz 
Bandwill be performing for two open UCSC 


i parties at the Good Fruit Company. The 


band, a nine piece group under the direction 
of Randy Masters of College Five, includes in 
its repertoire traditional and contemporary 
jazz pieces, as well as original compositions. 

Since its last performance at the Good 
Fruit Company, the Freedom Jazz Band 
has added some progressively rhythmic charts 
which include time signatures in 5/4, 7/4, and 
11/8. Complex time signatures and diverse 
and accomplished musicianship have gained 
the band recognition for the musical ‘“‘free- 
space” which it creates. 


Comprised of two keyboardists (one of 
whom doubles as a percussionist), a guitarist, 
a bass player, a drummer, a trumpet player, 
two flutists (one of whom doubles on alto 
sax), and a tenor saxophonist, the Freedom 
Jazz Band plays tasteful jazz which will 
appeal to music enthusiasts of anytype. A 
donation of one dollar is requested at the 
door. 

comet ® and versatile Sugars Roland 


* 


“requested. Fer 


Kohle from West Germany will give a benefit- 


concert for the Resource Center For 
Nonviolence at the Good Fruit Company, 
Sunday, March 12 from 4-7p.m. 

Roland Kohle is on tour in the United 
States and will be appearing in Santa Cruz to 
share his views and the spirit of Nonviolence 
through his guitar and conversation. 

“He is so young, yet so brilliant” remarked 
one West German,‘“‘he composes his own 
great music, while grasping the. delights of 
existing works from baroque to avant-garde.” 

Even during his alternative service as a 
conscientious objector, Roland continued to 
teach guitar, perform his works and help 
organizations such as Amnesty International 
through benefit concerts. 

His commitment as a musician and as a 
peace worker inspire many and have pro- 
vided us with this rare opportunity to share 
his music. 


Come join us on Sunday, March 12, 4-7 
p.m. at the Good Fruit Company (2017 N- 
Pacific Ave, S.C.); A $1.50 donation is 
more information: call 
Resource Center for Nonviolence 423-1626. 
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Bear Republic Theater will present six 
performances of their critcally acclaimed play* 


Signals March 17-19 and 24-26 at Harbor ° 


High School Auditorium at 8 p.m. Tickets for 
this special event are now on sale for $4 
general and $3 seniors and students at the 
Santa Cruz Box Office (427-1984) or by 
calling 425-1725 Tuesday through Sunday 
between 1:00 and 5:00 beginning March 7. 

Dan Sullivan of the Los Angeles Times 
described Signals as “the first time the stage 
has dealt head-on with the question of being a: 
man, the games men play in order to prove 
that they are men.”’ It is a fast-moving, highly 
entertaining and often hilarious look at what it 
means to grow up male in America. The play 
responds to and complements the Women’s 
Liberation Movement in a unique format of 
scenes, black-outs, sketches and songs lead- 
ing up to an incredibly moving finale. Several 
critics have hailed Signals as a major theat- 
rical event. An off-Broadway opening in New 
York is being planned for next fall. 

Signals was created and will be performed 


Bear Republic Theater 


The play evolved out of a men’s group with 
discussions, research, and improvisations 
around the cast members’ own lives and 
relationships with parents, spouses, lovers, 
bosses, siblings and friends. It is truly a 
collective effort as well as a highly personal 
statement for each of the actors. | 

Signals was first presented by the Bear | 
Republic Theater at the Mark Taper Forum 
Lab Theater in Los Angeles. Subsequently it 
received critical acclaim and was performed 
to sell-out houses at the Synthaxis and 
Company Theaters in Los Angeles, in Santa 
Cruz at the Staircase and Barn Theaters, in 
Baltimore by special invitation at the 1976 
International New Theater Festival, and in 
New York at the prestigious La Mama Theater. 

Bear Republic Theater was one of twelve 
companies selected by the California Arts 
Council to tour diversified theater productions 
throughout the state as a means of promoting 
art within California. The Theater Tour 
Program is sponsored by the California Arts 
Council with finangial assistance from the 


by the Bear Republic Theater of Santa Cruz. National Endowment of the Arts. 
Leo Brouwer 


by Mary Fitzpatrick 

_ Ona black stage the performer wore black 
clothes under a soft plain light. All that 
emerged from the elegant obscurity were Leo 
Brouwer’s head and hands, and the body of 
his luminous guitar. Without theatrics, and 
with an utter respect for time and space, Mr. 
Brouwer proceeded in his meditation. 


The Performing Arts Concert Hall was 


overflowing, but the peace that descended . 


upon that gathering of breathing bodies was 
Clearly the work of a master who has spent his 
entire life perfecting his art. It became a place 
in which to close one’s eyes and let the 
flexible fish of thought swim in and out of the 
music’s currents. 


The first half of the program was devoted to 
older music, including “Three Pieces in 
Ancient Style,” “Three Renaissance 
Fantasies,” and Bach’s “Chaconne in D 
Minor.” These Brouwer played with a simple 
precision. 

After intermission, only new music was 
performed. Henze’s ‘“‘Memories” was char- 


summer’s day and sounded like a swarm of 
bees about to burst into song. Mr. Brouwer 
then altered the program slightly and played 
three popular Latin songs. These were ar- 
ranged in his own, very distinctive manner: 
combining sharp, flamenco-style stacatto 
notes with piquant, sorrowful, sustained 
chords. The Latin pieces were obviously the 
audience’s favorites and confirmed my sus- 
picion that many of us were there to see a 
Cuban performer. 

After much applause, Brouwer followed 
with three compositions of his own: 
“Canticum,” “La Espiral Eterna,” and “‘Elogia 
de la Danza.” “‘La Espiral Eterna” turns ona 
repeated, plummeting base note, and the 
spirals winding up from it are as air next to 
deep water drops. 

He concluded the program with two 
Ragtime pieces by Scott Joplin, ‘Elite 
Syncopations,” and ‘‘The Entertainer.” The 
familiar American melodies took on a new 
resonance and a Latin flavor under the 
remarkable fingers of Leo Brouwer. His con- 
cert was a meditation in gracious performance 


‘acterized by the relentlessness of a. hot and superlative guitar playing. 


. French Poet to Reside at UCSC 


For the third time in as many years, a 
leading contemporary French writer has been 
invited to participate in graduate and under- 
graduate seminars at UC Santa Cruz as part 
of the annual French Visitors Program, spon- 
sored by UCSC’s Board of Studies in Litera- 
ture. 

This spring Yves Bonnefoy, described by 
Professor of French and Comparative Litera- 
ture Martin Kanes as “one of the three or four 
most prominent poets writing in France to- 
day,” will hold a month-long appointment as 
senior lecturer in French literature at UCSC. 
Bonnefoy’s appointment succeeds those of 
poet and critic Francis Ponge in 1976 and 
novelist Nathalie Sarraute in 1977. 

Following the pattern set in past years, 
students in Kanes’ two spring quarter courses 
on individual authors—French Literature 180 
and 260—will study the works of the guest 
writer, who will then join the seminars in May 


_ to read, discuss, and comment on the texts 


reviewed. 

According to Kanes, the purpose of UCSC’s 
French Visitors Program is “to bring students 
into direct contact with leading French intel- 
lectuals so that the study of literature can 
become a living experience, not merely a 
bookish abstraction.” 

Born in Tours in 1923, Bonnefoy studied 
mathematics and philosophy al at universities 


in Tours, Poitiers, and Paris. After taking up 
residence in Paris in 1944, he became inter- 
ested in art history—particularly the Italian - 
baroque period—and in the writing of poetry, 
in which he was strongly influenced by the 
works of surrealists such as Rene Char and 
Paul Eluard. 

Bonnefoy wrote his first poems in 1947. _ 
The initial volume of his collected poems, Du 
mouvement et de l’immobilite de Douve, 
published in 1953, immediately established . 
him as a major figure in the field. 

At first intrigued with surrealism, Bonnefoy 
left that as a form of expression in the late 
1940s to search for his own voice. ‘He is a 
remarkably self-aware and philosophical po- 
et,” says Kanes. “His works are very intro- 
spective; they contain elements of existential 
phenomena and explore problems of percep- 
tion.” 

In addition to poetry, Bonnefoy has written 
numerous Critical essays on art and literature 
and is widely known for his translations from 
English into French of six of Shakespeare’s 
principal plays, 

Bonnefoy frequently lectures on art, litera- 
ture, and modern French poetry; he was most 
recently in the United States last fall to teach 
at Yale University. 

During his UCSC appointment this spring, 
he will live ¢ on campus 2 at Cowell College. 
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The Saga of Fine Arts 


The Winter Dance Concert was a smashin; 
success. I can’t begin to list the full credit: 
that are due, but I would like to call attentior 
to some of the highlights of the performance 
The Shapes of Shifting Lineage was : 
provocative and innovative piece danced by 
four men. It was choreographed by Byron 
Wheeler and the music was by compose: 
Josef Sékon. To harmonize with the visuals o! 
the dance was a tremendous work of electronic 
lighting by David Erickson. The stage was 
flooded with strange colors, stange sounds 
and movements. 

. The piece entitled Talking Will Be at a 
Minimum was performed by Ruth Solomon 
and Merle Matsunaga on a mobile sculpture 
that was suspended from the ceiling and 
swung freely a few feet off the stage floor. The 
two figures wound in and around, under and 
over the various angles of the sculpture, to the 
recordings of two voices coming from two 
sides of the stage talking about an operation. 
The sculpture was designed by Noavid Roos 
and constructed hv Jack Neveaux. 

The Crown Chamber Players were in con- 
cert at the Crown Dining, Hall March 5 with 
Heiichiro Ohyama on viola, Brian Hanley, 
violin, David Tomatz, cello, and Werner 
Rose, piano. The Mozart G Minor Piano 
quartet they played was composed in Vienna 
in 1785 and is a very different work from 
Mozart’s earlier compositions with the piano. 
This is one of the first chamber works in 
which the piano serves as partner to the 


_ Strings rather than performing merely auxil- 


liary functions. 

The guitar series sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Arts and Lectures is having its last 
event of the quarter on Sunday the 1 2th at 3 in 
the afternoon. Ken Brown will relax you with 
his guitar so take a break from studies and 
stop by Thimann lecture hall for a refreshing 
pause. 

There will also be opera on Saturday 
evening at the Performing Arts Concert hall. 
Three Short Contemporary Operas is pre- 
sented by the Music Board at 8 pm and the 
price of admission is free. 

Enjoy your vacation with the Santa Cruz 
Symphony on March 18 at 8 pm and March 
19 at 3 pm at Cabrillo College. 


HORT EYES AT NICKELODEO 


by Eric Eigenfeld 
Several weeks ago, the Stevenson Film 
Series featured Harlan County USA, a movie 
about coal miners which made the life of an 
Appalachian coal town a reality rather than 
simply the subject of a few lines of type or of a 


few seconds on the evening news. Starting 


today, March 9, the Nickelodeon Theater is 
showing Short Eyes, a movie which examines 
another tight social structure, that of one floor 
in a New York City jail. Although the approach 
here is dramatic rather than documentary, the 
frustrations, fears, aspirations, and hatreds of 
the men involved become equally as real for 
the viewer throughout the film. 

Short Eyes, directed by Robert M. Young, 
was originally written by Miguel Pinero as a 
Broadway play in 1973. The play won the 
New York Drama critics award for best play 
of 1974. The film version retains the vocal 
projection and “‘last row of the house” delivery 
of the stage version. But since men in prison 
must often shout over an incessant din to 


_ maintain a conversation, this style only rein- 


forces the realism of the movie. 

The movie title refers to the most hated and 
ill-treated member of prison society: the child 
molester. Bruce Davison plays Clark Davis, 
the accused “short eyes” who, as a white, 
middle-class person in an overwhelmingly 
black and Puerto Rican society finds himself 


Photographer Robert Frank will be in 
Santa Cruz to talk about his work on March 
16. His lecture has been rescheduled for 7:30 
in the evening at the College V dining hall and 
he will be showing another of his films at this 
time. If you have not yet been to the Sesnon 
Gallery at College V to see the exhibition of 
his work you should make a point of doing so 
before Frank’s arrival. 


photoby Robert Frank . 


For you Gallery viewing pleasure you 
should not miss the exhibit by Kim Wilson in 
the Bridge Gallery. You must stop by the 
gallery before Sunday, when the next exhi- 
bition is installed. 

Ken Ruth’s photography class will be ex- 
hibiting at the Coffeehouse fullowing the 
exhibit there by Paul Stover’sPhotoseriogra- 
phy class. Ken Ruth’s class will be there from 
the 12th to the 22d. 

In the James B. Hall Gallery Pamela 
Kleibrink will be exhibiting her work from the 
12th to the 18th. By all means take a break 
from the mad pace of the end of the quarter 
studies and let your eyes enjoy themselves at 
one or all of these fine exhibits. 


He despises me, I suppose, 
because I live in an alley. Tell 
him his soul lives in an alley. 

Ben Johnson 


Sexual intercourse is the 
human counterpart of the 


cosmic process. 


roverb of Ancient China 


doubly damned. After the tough leader of the 
white prisoners (Longshoe Murphy, played 
by Joesph Carberry) rescinds his initial offer 
of friendship, Davis is in constant danger. 

The events of the movie are, at varying 
times, grisly, painful, funny, and frightening. 
But the film is less concerned with specific 
events than with the endless boredom, over- 
crowding, and the ever-present tension be- 
tween the races of the prison and the methods 
the men use to cope. 

Young’s direction was precisely in synch 
with jail conditions. At one point, he spends 
what seems like an hour on slow moving 
closeups of the men singing in Spanish. But 
the message is clear: time drags in jail. 

The greatest strength of Short Eyes is the 
feeling of dignity which is present through 
much of the production. Pinero’s script allows 
each character to speak as an individual, in 
the style of the chant, “I may be poor...I may 
be black...but I am...somebody.”’ His use of 
street language, particularly where the Puerto 
Rican characters lapse into Spanish, is mag- 
nificently effective and sometimes eloquent, 
even where it may be incomprehensible to.the 
average Santa Cruzan. 

The characterizations represent extremes 
found not only in jail but on the outside as 
well..Don Blakely, as E] Raheem, is a ‘Black 
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New Music Weekend at UCSC 


by Mary Fitzpatrick 


This weekend, UCSC will host three 
concerts of new music: contemporary com- 
positions which do not fall into the same 
category as “‘popular’’ music. Admissions are 
free and all the concerts take place in the 
Performing Arts Concert Hall at 8 pm on 
their respective nights. 

Friday night, March 10, C.A.L. and the 
InterCampus. Cultural Exchange’ Program 
sponsor UC San Diego professor Roger 
Reynolds in his _ presentation of 
VOICESPACE. The show features a set of 
quadraphonic tape compositions exploring 
auditory space, the voice and language. 
Reynolds is known for his experimentation 
with many forms of media in his composing. 
Some of his works can only be called “rituals.” 
According to the composer, “VOICESPACE 
explores...the full range of spatial and dy- 
namic expression that has recently become 
available. VOICESPACE generates curious 
experiences in surreal sound expression...and 
vocal behaviour. VOICESPACE provokes 
unfamiliar response from the general listener 
as well as from those with particular interest 
in musical innovation, linguistics, or psycho- 
acoustics.” : 

March 11, Saturday night, music professor 
and pianist Steven Key, along with the UCSC 


Bette Davis to 


“In person and On Film for one night 
only 

Don Thomson, Executive Producer for 
San Jose Theater Guild today announced 
that Miss Bette Davis will bring her one- 
woman, multi-media show to the Center for 
the Performing Arts on April 30 at 7:30 p.m. 

Twice the recipient of the coveted ‘Best 
Actress” Oscar, Miss Davis has created a 
very special program for her many followers, 
a program that captures all that was and still is 
Bette Davis. ‘“‘Bette Davis: In Person and On 


~ Film” is an evening of nostalgia that features 


scenes from many of her most memorable 
films. The audience is treated to a stroll down 
memory lane that reaches an emotional 


God”’ who fervently preaches the imminent 
and violent end of the “‘white devils.” But 
Juan (Jose Perez) and Pappy (Curtis Mayfield) 
try to prevent violence and advocate decency 
and understanding even in the midst of oppres- 
sion. Mayfield’s performance, although brief, 
is memorable because of its intensity and the 
similarity between Pappy and Hurricane 
Carter. 

Although Short Eyes is a powerful and 
effective movie, its graphic and forceful ap- 
proach require that one be truly interested in 
the subject and message before viewing it. 
yeyond this warning though, Short Eyes is a 
movie which tightly weaves several excellent 
performances into a portrayal of a slice of life 
which is as moving as it is unsettling. 


Reminder 

The third and final in a series of lecture 
demonstrations, “Expatriate Player Pianos,” 
will be presented by Professor Gordon 
Mumma on Monday, March 13, at 4 p.m. in 
the Performing Arts Concert Hall. Mumma 
uses tapes, slides, and lecture to present the 
unusual music of Conlon Nancarrow—a 
wizard from Arkansas, re-located in Mexico 
City, who composes for player piano. Don’t 
miss this interesting angle on today’s new 
music. 


New Music Performance Group, presents | 
“In Memoriam Kit Carson,” an opera by | 
Robert Ashley. The show is sponsored by the } 
Board of Studies in Music. 

The final event, “New Music No. 3,” ison | 
Sunday night, March 12. Also sponsored by | 
the Music Board, Professors David Cope and | 
Joe Sekon offer a varied and intriguing “‘retro- | 
spect” of some of the best in twentieth century 
music. Webern’s early pointilistic compo- | 
sitions for voice, Berg’s four pieces for clarinet 
and piano, and Berio’s “Chamber Music” for 
cello, harp, clarinet, and soprano begin the 
program. The second half will be devoted to 
“Eight Songs for a Mad King”’—a grand opus 
by the British composer, Peter Maxwell 
Davies. The “‘Mad King”’ in this case was 
England’s George III, who reigned (in his. 
own strange way) during the American 
Revolution. George, who had a great interest 
in birds, imagined himself to be a singer. A | 
line from the work describes him: “A man 
who veils his mirrors not to see himself pass 
by, for his eyes have turned to black currant 
jelly.” 

In “Eight Songs,” vocalist Ken Durling 
becomes an actor, and must yell, scream, and 
contort in the process of song. David Cope 
quite physically conducts in this piece, and 
numerous instrumentalists are featured on 
stage with a set. 


Visit San Jose 


climax—the great lady herself takes the stage, 
bringing a look, a walk and a voice that is so 
much a part of this legend. 

During the evening, Miss Davis discusses 
her life, her films and her career as she 
introduces film clips and entertains questions 
from the audience. 

Miss Davis brings her show to San Jose 
immediately following its debut in San 
Francisco, and before an extended cross- 
country tour. 

Of her most recent stage appearance, the 
New York World-Telegram wrote: ‘“‘Miss 
Davis is electric, as she has always been on 
the screen...Somewhere along the line you 
are dazzled, and in the end awed.” 


The mind is like a drunken 
monkey that has just been 
bitten by a scorpion...an un- 
disciplined child that you 
have let run wild...slowly, 
with patience, practice, you 
can teach this child to pin- 
point, think/act the way you 
want/will it to. 

_ Bernard Gunther 


The transmigration of life 
takes place in ones’ mind. 
Let one therefore keep the 
mind pure, for what a man 
thinks, that he becomes. 
Upanishads 


The highest possible stage 
in moral culture is when we 
recognize that we ought to 
control our thoughts. 

Charles Darwin 
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Great tape at 
a Great price 


HIGH IN OUTPUT LOW IN NOISE 


151 0 Pacific 
Garden Mall 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 9 ’TIL MIDNIGHT — ( 


AND TAPES 


“The’Natural“Hair 
~ CaréCenter. 


The finest in personalized hair design 
& natural hair care. 


Specializing in men’s & Women’s haircutting & 
styling, split end trims, protein hair reconstruction. 
Custom blended henna’s & Vit. E hot oil treatment. 
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FREE Book on Natural Hair Care 

w/haircut or treatment 
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This weekend catch 
our smile to the snow, 
the sun or a little 
home cooking. We're 
PSA. And we fly to 
more major airports in 
California than any 
other airline. 


ldgette nnn en 
Eddi Maria 
Barbara Bowne Faraola 


419 Cedar Street For an Call 425-8888 


UNDER 
THE 
SK Y WAY 


by Eric Eigenfeld 

For the past few weeks, the number one topic in the news: 
has been the coal strike and its disastrous effects on the 
economy and the nation. The news blitz on this subject 
reached its peak on Monday when President Carter invoked 
the Taft-Hartley Act. This decision, on the 90th day of the 
strike, was apparently made in accordance with the principle 

of inverse punishment, which requires that the underdog 
be punished by an outside power during an 
intractable confrontation. The principle takes its name from 
the procedure associated with suspected cases of rabies, in 
which the victim is given 21 injections in the stomach with a 
knitting needle and the suspected animal, if captured, has its 
head removed for analysis. 


In the present case, miners are steadfastly refusing to 
surrender the right to initiate wildcat strikes, which is the 
only effective control the men have over their working lives. 
In order to equalize the balance of power between these 
arrogant and un reasonable miners and such defenseléss and 
well-meaning mine owners as Exxon and other oil companies, 
President Carter has decided to force the miners to work 
under the old contract until coal stockpiles can be rebuilt and 
the leverage of the strike nullified. Compliance with the 
imminent court injunction will be enforced for food stamps. 
After the 80 day “cooling off’ period, the coal operators 
will, of course, renew negotiations in good faith. 


The reliance on this ridiculous and inaccurate scenario by 
the President of the US is indicative of the essentially 
corporate nature of all critical policies in this country. Coal 
mining is perhaps one of the most dangerous and debilitating 
occupations in existence. It also occupies a special place in 
society now that long-range energy plans include a substan- 
tial reliance on coal. To deny the miners special concessions 
in improvment of working conditions in addition to monetary 
compensations is exploitation in the grand tradition of the 
robber barons of the late 19th century. Perhaps, as one 
miner suggested, we should let ‘Taft and Hartley mine the 
coal. 


Shafting the men underground, and dead men tell 
no tales...Also in the news this week is the shooting of 
Larry Flynt. One’s first reaction is that a vacationing 
redneck became enraged at Flynt’s ‘Think Pink”’ billboard 
in Los Angeles and took some rather direct action in 
response. But there may be another explanation for the 
crime. Some researchers have linked Flynt’s near-murder 
with his investigation of the Kennedy assassination conspir- 
acies. Although it can reasonably be said that few men have 
less credibility than a born-again Christian pornographer, 
the $1 million which Hustler Publications offered for 
relevant data on JFK’s death could probably buy a good 
deal of critical information and a new life for its donor. In 
light of the revelations of the last three years on intelligence 
practices and procedures, it does not seem farfetched to 
believe that the exhumation of long-buried skeletons from 
their secret graves would upset some highly placed and/or 
powerful people. Flynt’s sleazy image makes.him a perfect 
target for a supposed “‘lone fanatic” killing directed by those 


who might potentially be hurt by the revelation of the truth ‘ 


conceming the death of the Kennedys. 


My contacts at the Health Center (known as Deep 


Needle) informs me that a task force of Santa Cruz doctors 


has developed a pre-vacation vaccine to guard against the 
symptoms of Compound Media Withdrawal Fever, which 
emerge when students leave Santa Cruz tor their home 
towns. The vaccine, which is administered via mustard-oil 
based eye drops in 17 applications, acts directly on the brain 
to suppress the desire to repeatedly lunge at the newsstand in 
search of Good Times, the Independent, City on a Hill, 
eight college newsletters, Buy and Sell Press, The Great 
Exchange, Carnalismo, Leviathan, and The Town Crier. 
Our position here as working press allowed us advance 
notice of the development of this vaccine, which we put to 
good use. The doctors altered’the substance somewhat so 
that the need for: this paper produces near frenzy after 
exactly two weeks. 

If we don’t see you in line at the Health Center, have a 
good vacation. 
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WOW COMPLETED! 
COMPLETE SYMPHONIES OF HAYON 
ANTAL DORATI 


WORLD OF SPANISH GUITAR 
NARCISO YEPES 


LOND’ SB | NEW RECORDING! 
aoe FIRST RELEASE IN USA! 


NEW RECORDING! 
FIRST RELEASE IN USA! 


SANTA CRUZ 
1510 Pacitic Garden Mali 
423-5869 ‘ 


J.KRISHNAMURTI 


Philosopher, author and teacher will speak at the Oak Grove, 
Meiners Oaks, in Ojai, California: - 5 
Arishnamurti 


TALKS: 
Saturday-Sunday 
April 1,2,8, 9, 15,16 


Inuth And Actuality 


DISCUSSIONS: 
Tuesday-Thursday 
April 4,611, 13 


A$300 donation is requested to cover 
the many expenses ot arranging tne 
talks This may be given at the en 
trance or sent in advance to 
Krshnamurtt Foundation 
Box 216 Ojat. CA 93023 


TRUTH AND ACTUALITY, 


'n these talks and dialoques 
Krashnamurti contronts a 
theme that has engrossed 


philosophers through the 

Centunes the relahoaship 

between truth the actual 

yn which we live as per \ 

ceived by the senses and feality 4S 

appears to ourconscousness Beaune 

witha mind stretching ditloque with Harper & Row 
theoretical physicist David Bonen £ 

$6 95 at bookstores 
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TEST PREPARATION SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1938 


SACRAMENTO 


800-223-1782 


faith in a diverse, 


challenging community. 


Pacific School of 


Religion — educating 
women and men at the 


graduate level for 


Christian ministry in the 
church and elsewhere. 
Write: Rev. Barbara Roche 


Dean of Students 


1798 Scenic Avenue 
Berkeley, CA, 94709 


(415) 848-0528 


Note to old-time radio fans: 


Listen to 

THs PROPOSAL 

radio drama 

Sunday, March 12, 1 pm 
on KZSC-FM 88.1 Stereo 


‘The Only Old-Fashioned 


Ice Cream in Town 
Nothing Artificial Added 
Frozen yogurt, pastries, 
coffee, espresso 
Open 7 days noon-midnight 
Soquel Avenue at Pacific 


SAN FRANCISCO 415-433-1763 
PALO ALTO 415- 327-0841 
916- 448-0351 
A CRUZ 408- call 411 


CENTERS IN MAJOR US. CITIES 


Space 


to explore the Christian 


by David Arenson 


Bu Bun Cl Sch 


THAT NEBULOUS bureaucrat who compiles the course 
schedule has done it again. Using abbreviations known only 
to Babylonians or those with connections in the spirit world, 
this bureaucrat informs us that Rotkin, M. Will be teaching 
Org Theo Strat Prac. Other incomprehensible masterpieces 
include Fld Res Student Clt, Jazz Wksp 3rd Strea, Marx 
Anti Marx Them, Lie Algeb & Groups, Oce Terr Food 
Resou, and Sec Mark & Fin Inst (Secluded Markings & 
Finnish Instructors?). Two of the most outstanding are Tech 
Strat Arm and Flaubert & Conc Dec. 

Such incomprehensible abbreviations as these cause 
problems for faculty as well as students. Bill Wendoja, who 
is teaching a class on cults this quarter, has already been 
approached by a few students who want to know why he’s 
teaching “Understanding Cult” next quarter. It turns out 
that he’s really teaching Understanding Culture, although a 
course entitled Understanding the Schedule of Classes 
might be more beneficial in the short run. Ironically, there’s 
enough space in the schedule to write out the full title of each 
course or at least a comprehensible abbreviation. The least 
they could do is give us a magic decoder ring... 

FOR THOSE of you who need a relaxing study break at 
McHenry Library, I recommend two fine publications. One 
is the British humor magazine Punch, which does excellent 
satires of Miz Lilliun and Americans in general. The other is 
China Pictorial, particularly those issues dating from the 
Cultural Revolution (1966-67). A typical photo is one of 
Chairman Mao standing in a jeep amidst a crowd of 
outstretched hands. The caption, in part, reads, ‘“‘Oh great 
Chairman Mao, we have waited so long to see you. Please 
car, move slowly so that we can gaze upon our great leader.”” 

It’s interesting to note that Lin Piao is portrayed as Mao’s 
“closest comrade in arms” in several 1967 issues. He died 
in a mysterious plane crash shortly thereafter. Chaing Ching 
of Gang ‘of Four fame is also highly praised. As you. may 
know, the Gang of Four has been blamed for everything 
lately, including making the trains run off schedule. Re- 
cently in Shanghai, a man claimed that a restaurant next to 
his house was dumping garbage all over the place and had 
been doing so for many years, despite his complaints. A 
member of the local Party Somethingorother Committee 


went to the restaurant to see what was going on and was told { 


by the manager that the garbage dumping was neyer stopped 


because of “‘the negative influence of the Gang of Four.” But 


the official didn’t believe it, and the restaurant manager was 
admonished... } 
OAKES COLLEGE finally has a student government. 
ver 80% of those voting approved the proposed constitu- 

ion, although the turnout was only 10%. At any rate, it’s a 

STUDENTS WERE asked to identify 15 famous people 
in a recent University of New Mexico survey, and two of the 
120 interviewed didn’t know who Walter Mondale is. Only 
53 correctly identified Valery Giscard d’Estaing as the 
president of: France. One student described him as “an 
exotic restaurant in the south valley.” David Berkowitz 
(‘Son of Sam’’) was correctly identified by 94 people, byt 
one person said he was President Carter’s press seeretary 
and another described him as a New York Times reigper. 
Barbara Walters was correctly identified by 108 students, 
several of whom noted that she is “overpaid”and ‘“‘ob- 
noxious’”’... # 

. THE LOCAL Jewish temple is getting an average of two 
threatening phone calls a week of the “Santa Cruz is a 
Christian community” variety. One of the favorite tactics 
of local right-wing crazies is to make threatening or obscene 


phone calls. Sally DiGirolamo used to serve on the city | 


council and was its foremost proponent of low growth and 
respect for the environment. She was defeated for re- 
election last March, and on election night received a deluge 


of obscene phone calls from dungheads who wanted torub it | | 


in. It should be noted for posterity that the low UCSC voter 


turnout caused DiGirolano’s defeat as well as that of — 
candidate Nancy Matlock. The latter is now a student here, | 


majoring in economics... . 

THIS IS our last issue of the quarter. Vacation will soon 
be with us, although it’s wise to vacate once a week anyway 
and not take things too seriously, especially this column. 
The only thing really worth taking seriously at all times are 
those stereophonic imperialists who play their stereos too 
loud and disrupt all forms of life in the vicinity. Those people 


should be drawn and quartered arid the rest of us should be} 


allowed to vacate in peace. 
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BARBARIANS from p. 10 


the university and society. They apparently 
want a society of mindless, obedient, apa- 
thetic beings, the organization of which a little 
thought would destroy. 


The enemies of thought have made them-: 


selves easily recognizable through their 
thoughtlesss, reactionary efforts.to kill think- 
ing in its cradle—the university. Those of us 
who recognize the fundamental importance of 


thought to any civilized society should follow , 


the advice of Zarathustra: “‘...if you have an 
enemy, to not requite him evil with good, for 
that would put him to shame. Rather prove 
that he did you some good.” We should thank 
these modern barbarous people for making 
their presence so obvious; for now we, the 
defenders of thought, no ionger can ignore 
this presence. It is a dangerous threat to our 


. democratic society. Let those of us who 


cherish the thought we inherited from the 
Greeks, more than the residual mindlessness 
which comes from the barbarians, stand up 
for higher education in social and political 


thought! 
Debi Berke, Merrill Couege 
Walter J. Smith, College VIII 


PROPAGANDA 
Dear Editors: 

When recently on the Santa Cruz campus 
to deliver a lecture, I had an opportunity to 
read your paper for the first time. I wonder if 
you have checked the identification of the_ 
authors of the letter to the Editor dealing with 
Antisemitism? It smacked of Arab propaganda 


seg Po Tg ee nT TH ase aI 


_ from my point of view. Such letter should be 


thoroughly checked out before published for 
the well-being of people everywhere. I trust 
you have done this. 

I am not of Jewish descent and believe in 
fairness to all, but this damaging letter struck 
achord which surely reverberated to the tune 
of the thirties in Germany. Do we really need 
such narrow, negative points of view in trying 
to maintain the Life, Liberty and Pursuit of 
Happiness stated by our forefathers? 

Sincerely, 
Marilyn Cleeves Diamond 
Professor, Berkeley 


STUNNED 


Dear Editor: 


I was really stunned by the letter from Mr. 


arid Mrs. Bob Ford about support of Jews 
here and in Israel. I almost imagine that it is a 
joke that is just a little too wry for me to get. In 
case itis not: 

There are many factual fronts on which to 
make a reply to Mr. and Mrs. Ford’s state- 
ment, but what needs to be said first is that 
theirs is a dangerous letter. Racist statements— 
statements that indict a people—reap conse- 
quences of hate and violence. The parallels 
between this letter and the statements made 
by Nazis in the thirties are staggering; per- 
haps this is what the authors intended here. 
The first acts of institutional violence against 
Jews then were removals from government 
and university positions and boycotts of 
Jewish businesses. The progression from 
these acts to genocide was too easy. And 
nothing in the world can forgive the holocaust. 

Thus I respond quickly to a letter of this 
kind some forty years later; don’t say that the 
Jews are ‘“‘the major cause” of energy scar- 
city, of American militarism, of racial op- 
pression, of overpopulation and of media 


CATCH AGOQOD > 


DEAL 


PUM AN 


1308 Pacific Ave. 


Santa Cruz, Ca95060 
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suppression. It isn’t true, and it breeds vio- 
lence. ~ 

As we focus upon the realities of each of 
these devastations, we find that solutions are 
not easily forthcoming and that many people’s 
interests stand in the way of response. Human 
beings are inflictors and victims in a very 
complicated web. At the same time, people 
are seeking to alleviate their own and others’ 
suffering in many ways. In no way can this 
response of concern for péople’s suffering 
include making scapegoats: of Jews. 

I am a Jew, and I too hunger for a livable 
world. I resist racism as a step in that direc- 
tion. So I protest Mr. and Mrs. Ford’s anti- 
Jewish statement and insist that they and 
others who are so persuaded stop victimizing 
Jewish people. 

Margaret Holub 


S.0.S. 
Dear Editor: 

Fifty citizen’s and environmental groups 
across the nation have received this same 
emergency mailogram. Because of your close 
proximity it is sent to you in simulated form 
through the postal system. 


We, the members of Save Our Shores are 
sending you this emergency message to make 
you aware of the problem we all face today. 
The threat of off-shore drilling is not an East 
Coast problem, it is a national problem. It is 
also a local problem! The U.S. Department 
of the Interior is presently asking energy 
companies to nominate those areas off the 


coasts of Santa Cruz and Monterey counties | 


which they would like to lease for outer 
continental shelf oil and natural gas drilling. 
The impact this would have on our delicate 
aquatic ecological systems, and our r tourist 
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we'll have it ready to take out. 


. BASKIN-ROBBINS 
© ICE CREAM STORE 


1218 Mission St., 


*Baskin-Robbins 1975 
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Top off your Easter Sunday dinner with © 
one of our delicious Easter ice cream 
desserts. They’re all custom-made 
right in our store in any of our 31 fla- 
_vors. Just order in advance, hop in and 


Santa Cruz 
1601 41st Ave. Capitola (next 
e to Orchard Supply Hardware ) 


and fishing economies would be phenomenal. 
Our society has a very real need for energy 
sources, but not when they come at the 
expense of our environmental quality, or our 
communities’ established economic base. 
We feel we must act now before a situation 
like the 1969 Santa Barbara oil spill happens 
here. The problem is one that threatens the 
life giving support of our earth, and therefore 
ourselves. This emergency warning is given 
to you so you can help make the local 
community aware of this potential threat, at 
the same time that 50 national organizations 
are informing their publics. We must stand 
together if we wish to save our community, 
our coast, and our planet for the future. 
S.O.S. is planning an emergency fund 
raising activity March 5 at the Skyview Flea 
Market. We invite you to join us in this effort 
in any way you are able to. We also invite you 
to attend our next meeting on Thursday, 
March 9, 7-10 p.m., in the Santa Cruz City 
Library. 
We hope to hear from you! 
Save Our Shores 
P.O. Box 1560 
Santa Cruz, CA 95061 


STAR WARS 


An open letter to the editors and readerships 
of the Good Times, The Town Crier, and 
City On A Hill Press: | 
Rob Breszny who writes the present astro- 
logy column in the Good Times is a fake, a 
fraud, and a mimic. He is the puppet of a 
capitalistic and chauvinistic idealism which 
smothers the rights of writers and laborers at 
the Good Times. 
’ Recent half-witted and offensive statements: 
Breszny has made in his column have helped 
cont. on Pi: -22 


The Camera Shop 


“photos taken...passport, news 
candid and 1.0 


“student and faculty discounts 


°24 hour service on photos 
finishing 


*we do our own black and 
white processing 35mm 


open daily 9-5, Saturdays 10-2 
closed Sunday 


119 Wolnut Avenue Sante Crus 4737103 
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Crisis Secretary 


20 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN 
TYPING, CASSETTE TRANSCRIPTION, 
COMPOSING LETTERS 

IN MEDICAL, LEGAL, EDUCATIONAL 


ARCHITECTUAL AND REAL 
ESTATE FIELDS 


NO JOB TOO BIG OR SMALL 
for Students, Professionals or 
Business 


5215 Scotts Valley Dr, 
Hacienda Center Scotts Valley 
438-1263 
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by Christopher Marlowe 

He was foreign affairs advisor to Humphrey in the ’50s, 
actively involved in the civil rights movement in the 60s, Dean 
of Men at Stanford in 61, and organizer of ‘the “Dump 
Johnson” movement in ’67. Presently he is serving as the 
United States Ambassador to the United Nations for Special 
Political Affairs. These were some of the milestones of Allard 
Lowenstein’s career as presented by Gary Patton, supervisor 
for Santa Cruz County and former student of Lowenstein at 
Stanford, before some sixty UCSC students in Classroom Unit 
1. 

Following this introduction, Lowenstein described his first 
year in the Carter Administration. His forceful, self-assured, 
and witty style captured the audience. “I was seventh on 
Nixon’s enemy list,” he proudly stated. But, ‘‘he was higher on 
mine.” 

After praising politics Professor John Marcum for his re- 
search and work on the South African situation, he went on to 
explain why he accepted the post he presently holds. He feared 
that any efforts made at the United Nations might be futile. But 
his outlook changed when he found himself in the “interesting” 
situation of discussing human rights at the same table as 
Uganda’s minister of justice and the Russian official respon- 
sible for the invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

His instructions from the Carter administration were simple, 
“Do what you think is right!”’ 

* He defended Carter’s “‘open” diplomacy, which he feels is 
different from the calculated, rhetorical and controlled state- 
ments handed down by Soviet diplomats and the previous Nixon 
administration. He said unprepared speeches are not only 

“refreshing” but ‘“‘amazing’’ due to their rarity. “There is no 
degree to which people can repeat themselves,” he said, 
referring to the endless tautological speeches delivered in the 
United Nations General Assembly which induce “sleep.” 
“Consistency is not in your tactics. It’s in your concern. Thank 
God Carter’s tactics aren’t consistent,” he continued. Summing 
up, he emphasized that it is “better to make a mistake in speech 
and admit it than to say so after the abuse of power.” 

Lowenstein feels that human rights cover a variety of issues. 
“Food is a human right,”’ he said, ‘Political and civil rights 
can’t be separated from economic rights.” 

Retiring to the Stevenson Fireside Lounge, both Marcum and 
Lowenstein answered questions. Carter might have worn a 
sweater for such a an occasion. Lowenstein seemed more com- 
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fortable in a worn out old T-shirt and equally old tennis shoes. 
““How can the United States speak about human rights while 
supplying arms and police equipment to repressive govern- 
ments like Iran?” one student asked. 
Side-stepping the question a bit, Lowenstein said that, “our 
[dependency] makes us [put up] with a lot of things.” He 


| Diplomacy: “Alcohol, Protocol and Geritol?”| 


stressed that, “Credit should be given where credit is due.” He } 


pointed to the United States’ suspension of gifts to repressive 
South American governments. 


Another student asked, ‘‘Do other countries ever attack the 


United States on the human rights issue?” 
cont. on p.20 


Soccer Team Remains Undefeated 


by Liz Christopher 

Upholding the UCSC tradition for congeniality in sports is 
““SHad-E,” UCSC’s women soccer team. Not only is the team 
undefeated, but it is reputed to be the friendliest team in the 
league. 

Led by irrepressible player/coach Chris Fox, the team has 
kicked its way through its first five opponents and looks forward 
to an equally successful second half of the season. 

In last Saturday’s game against the “Valley Strompers,” left 
wing Chris Fox and Cynthia Kern used the offensive play of a 
crosskick to center then a headshot goal, earning the final 3-0 
score. 

The players practice on the west campus field, finding the 
overcast bay climate perfect soccer weather. 


In March the team will celebrate a first birthday and its 
advancement in skills. 


Shad-EF’s star goalie is Jennifer Smallwood, whose big kick 
sends the ball whizzing up to halfback and team captain Lawrie 
Mott, known for her ability to “turn and go.” When her fellow 
halfback line of Monique Nebolon and Janet Heidsick are 
passed the ball, their aggression hints at the team’s all around 
strong composure. Recently fullback Patti Sliney began the 


team’s fashion of rolled up sleeves of their yellow jerseys. 


Both defense and offense have learned to rely on “talking,” or 
informing your position to the teammate with the ball. The 


‘terms “‘square” and “back” may tell her the most advantageous 


pass if she is being pressured by the other team. 


MORE VICTORIES FOR FENCERS 


by Gregor Puzics 

The U.C. Santa Cruz fencing team completed the 1977- 1978 
tournament season with still more impressive victaries at the 
Westem Intercollegiate Fencing Championships held Saturday, 
March 4 at Cal. State University, Northridge. The team of 
George Platt, Stevenson College, Marlowe Hood, Merrill 
College, and Ted Pryor, Stevenson College finished third place, 
gaining a bronze medal in the team event. They fenced other 
teams from all over the western United States in a marathon 
eight hour battle. Immediately following, Marlowe Hood took 
first place for a Gold Medal in the Individual Championships. 
George Platt, the best collegiate foil fencer in the western 
United States, also fenced and took fourth place. 

For fencing coach Charles Selberg, it was the second time his 
fencers have won in the Westerns. For the team it was a joyous 
end to their season, especially seniors George Platt and 
Marlowe Hood. Congratulations are in order for the team and 
coach Selberg whose fencing progam at the suniveralty, | is 
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recreational but proves its worth against the tradition of well- 
financed athletics. 

The team fought their way against thirteen teams, including 
traditional rivals like Stanford, Cal, and San Jose State (who 
finished first), against current rivals like U.C. San Diego, USC, 
the United States Air Force Academy (who finished second), 
and a host of others. By finishing third, Santa Cruz showed 
intelligence, good form and endurance through the long day. 

The individual competition started at six o’clock that night. 
By winning that, Marlowe displayed his resourcefulness, bra- 
very and courage. The nine best fencers of the day were chosen 
to compete and Santa Cruz placed two fencers in the finals. At 
the’end of the event, Mr. Hood found himself tied with Bobby 
Thompson of San Jose and forced into ‘‘Fence-off.”’ The final 
match was four minutes long. With thirty seconds to go and a tie 
score of 2-2, Hood flashed with brilliance to score three times 
and win, with defence-counterattack actions known as “parry 
and riposte.’’ The last one as time ran out. Congratulations. 
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Commission on labor legislation, a majority of South Africa’s 
labor movement favors trade union rights for all.” 


What this report fails to say is that only white workers can 
| . form trade unions. Africans can not legally form recognized 
H unions or join registered or colored (other non-white) unions. 
i . Strikes by blacks are generally not allowed. Strikers can be fined 
{ $1,400 or more likely “endorsed” out to reserves in the 
countryside. All blacks must be registered with labor bureaus 
set up around the country. An African who does not report can 
be arrested without warrant, A bureau can break a worker’s 
contract and prevent him/her from being employed by anyone. 
Any black who refuses work is labeled “‘undesirable” and can 
be sent to a work colony for up to three years. 


“Less Violence” 


III) By far the most crass pronouncement of the entire report is 
its conclusion: “Admittedly, with a population that is ethnic- 
ally, culturally, sociologically and economically the most 
complex on earth, South Africa could hardly avoid the conse- 
quent problems and prejudices which also abound in other 
racially heterogeneous nations. However, what is notable is 


South Africa both historically and in recent times, than in other 
countries whose basic situations are far more favorable to 
peaceful settlement.” 


It certainly would be unfair to single out South Africa as the 
only country where a repressive military state combines with 
multinational corporate penetration to exploit the majority of 
the local population. The list is nearly endless: Chile, Iran, 


to the South African situation is the way in which near-colonial 


framework of a highly-advanced industrial economy, which 
provides the most favorable investment climate in the world 
today. 


. The existence of “violence and conflict” in other sections of 

the world cannot be used to divert attention from the situation in 
South Africa. Historically, blacks have waged resistance with 
non-violent means and the government has responded with all 
its firepower. 


‘On March 21, 1960, 250,000 Blacks protesting the hated 


she claims is not unusual because of the shortage of boxes in 
Davenport. 

Many of the residents thought they might have lost their right 
to vote because the county was trying to cut out support from 
28th state assembly candidate Mike Zaharakis’ campaign. 
Zaharakis, an avid supporter of the Scott Creek families, was 
arrested with them during the informational protest Dec. 23. 
He’s running in the election on the Peace and Freedom Party 
ticket. 

Witward said this has nothing to do with it. ““They can vote 
Wobbly, Socialist, or whatever, as long as they fix their 

residency...which we suggested they do by simply moving in 
_ with a friend.” 
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that there has been far less interracial violence and conflict in’ 


Brazil, Argentina, to name just a few. However, what is peculiar 


relations of cultural and racial domination exist within the, 
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[SOUTH AFRICA from p.5 


pass laws held demonstrations outside police stations through- 
out South Africa. Police fired into a crowd of 5,000, killing 69 
and wounding 200 in what came to be known as the “Sharpeville 
Massacre.” 


—In June, 1976, in response to government orders that all 
classes be taught in Afrikaans, the language of apartheid, 
thousands of high school students in the black townships, 
prominently Soweto, refused to attend classes and staged mass 
non-violent demonstrations. At least 400 students were killed:in 
Soweto alone when police attacked with tear gas, machine guns, 
and armored tanks. 


—Tens of thousands of workers stayed at home from the 
mines and factories to support a general strike called by student 
organizations. The schools remained closed in many townships 
in protest of the apartheid government and the arrests that have 
continued since 1976. 


—Tens of thousands of South Africans participated in 
memorial services for Stephen Biko despite police repression. 
Buses were stopped by the military to prevent Blacks from 
attending the services, and people were forced out. When 
supporters of the Black Consciousness Movement stood to sing 
the national anthem at one service, 1,200 people were arrested 
and held for 11 days. Such actions can be interpreted by South 
African law to be “demonstrations” and therefore illegal. 


Effects in US 

The continuing resistance of thé black South African people 
has generated a growing movement against apartheid in the 
U.S. Students, unions and church groups have placed increas- 
ing pressure on investors, corporations and the U.S. govern- 
ment to withdraw their support from the South African regime. 

Recently, the actions of these groups nave begun to nave 
effect on U.S. governmental bodies. A recent report by the 
Senate Foreign Relations subcommittee on African Affiars 
explicitly recommended that the U.S. government should begin 
to “actively discourage” trade with the South African govern- 
ment and should initiate more severe measures until the 
apartheid regime is dismantled. 

In addition, a remarkably candid report issued by the U.S. 
State Department said: “South African society, and thus the 
South African economy, is built on discrimination in favor of 
whites, and against blacks. In this situation U.S. subsidiaries 


SCOTT CREEK CONTROVERSY from p.7 


In the meantime, Zaharakis lost many of the signatures 
needed to waive his election fee to be on the June ballot. 


These are not all of the issues on the fate of the Scott Creek | 
Bluff residents pending their appearance in court this week... 


Other questions still unanswered are: 

Who filed the complaint ordering the families evicted from 
the Scott Creek property? 

Why weren’t they allowed to see the complaint issued against 
them? 

Did Cipollo really own the land, and if he did not, why then 
did he tell the residents they could remain there and later even 
go so far as to bail out the impounded vehicles? 
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Why was it necessary for the sheriff's office to stage these 


and affiliates have generally blended into the woodwork. Many 
have treated their non-white workers better than many South 
African firms, but as a group their record has not been 
outstanding. They have been less progressive than the most 
progressive South African firms, and not rocking the boat bas 
been an important guide to action.” 

Despite the growing anti-apartheid movement, our very own 
UC Regents, most of whom are directors on the board of multi- 
national corporations, refuse to even discuss publicly UC’s 
investment policy. 

Apparently, they listen only to themselves and to the South 
African embassy: 


LOWENSTEIN from p.19 


“They don’t want to talk about human rights,” Lowenstein 
answered. In comparison to the United States, “they just 
wouldn’t have a case.” 

What effect would economic embargoes or the withdrawal of 
the University of California’s investments have on the regime of 
South Africa?” another student inquired. 

““A withdrawal of UC’s investment would only have a 
symbolic effect,” Lowenstein replied. He remarked that he 
personally boycotts South African goods but that a national 
policy was a complicated issue. 

John Marcum, later contacted by phone, said that withdrawal 
of investments “brings [the situation] into the public view. 
However,” he added, “‘this might only lead to the national- 
ization” of certain companies and industries by the Afrikaaners. 
He suggested that what is needed is ‘‘a cohesive program” 
which “‘might be able to block new investments. They really 
need new capital and technology.” 

The final question dealt with Lowertstein’s views about the 
U.N. resolution which equates Zionism with racism. 

“It’s absurd,” he said, “You can’t tell the people who were 
the greatest victims of racism in modern times that they are the 
racists.’ * Furthermore, such a definition of Zionism means that 

“every country [that wants] a homeland, is Zionist.” 

Concluding that nobody really “knows what to do,” he 
stressed that “we must pool our wisdom and efforts.” Although 
seerningly inspired by his work in the U.N., he quoted Adlai 
Stevenson who remarked, “Diplomacy is equal portions of 
alcohol, protocol, and geritol!” 


Why did Sheriff Noren act so definitively during an election 
year when both his competitors, Walter Kubas and Lowell 
Hunter, have stated that they would not have gone ahead with 
the arrests in December. 

Events leading up to the Scott Creek arrests included: the 
recent crackdown of street musicians on the mall, an estimated 
increase of 2,400 jobless workers from last December to 
January, and a 500% increase in tickets for illegal camping and 
parking. Some wonder if the Scott Creek controversy is not part 
of an overall conservative sweep by the county to clean up the 
tourist image. But when looking into the faceless mirror of city 
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by Scott Brookie 

Early last week in front of the Telegraph Avenue Co-op in 
Berkeley, a young woman was soliciting signatures to place on 
the ballot the anti-gay initiative of Republican Senator John 
Briggs. Another woman, obviously alarmed that the petition 
had appeared in Berkeley, approached the woman to question 
her. As it turned out, the woman had phoned in response to a 
classified ad and had been told that she would be paid minimum 
wage plus around a quarter a signature for circulating a petition 
that would “keep homosexuals from hurting kids.” After an 
earnest discussion, the now-bewildered woman gave up her 
petition circulating and went home, saying she ‘‘didn’t want to 
take anybody’s rights away.” 

Although the woman’s confusion on the issue was not 
uncommon, the Briggs Initiative itself is quite clear. The 


proposal ‘“‘prohibits hiring and requires dismissal by school . 
. district board of any probationary or permanent teacher, 


teacher’s aide, school administrator or counselor who has 
engaged in a public homosexual act...or who has engaged in 
advocating, soliciting, imposing, encouraging or promoting of 
any private or public homosexual acts directed at, or likely to 
come to the attention of school children and/or other employ- 
ees.” The strong wording of the initiative had led to its 
denouncement by all major teachers’ groups including the 
California Teachers Association and the National Education 
Association. An official statement from the State Department 
of Education finds Briggs’ initiative unnecessary, stating that 
“current law is sufficient to protect pupils from sexual advances 
of teachers, whether heterosexual or homosexual.” The presi- 
dent of the American Psychiatric Association recently said that 
the movement to frighten the American public about homo- 
sexual influences on school children is “scientifically un- 
founded” and cailed on all citizens to resist this movement. 


The strong opposition to the initiative is due in large part to 
the breadth of its wording. Any teacher refusing to sign a 
statement that they had participated in no homosexual acts 
would have to be fired after a hearing, and no prospective 


Disarmament Teach-In 


A teach-in on “Trident, First-Strike and Nuclear Disarma- 
ment” featuring Jim and Shelley Douglass will be held on 
Friday, March 10th at 7:30 at the First United Methodist 
Church, 250 California Street in Santa Cruz. The evening 
presentation will be preceded by a fund-raising dinner to benefit 
the sponsoring organizations, including the Resource Center for 
Nonviolence, University Religious Council, and People for a 
Nuclear Free Future. 


Jim and Shelley Douglass are organizers and activists in the 
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Briggs Initiative a Threat to Gay Rights 


teacher could be hired without such a statement. The prohibited 
“advocating ” of homosexual acts could included signing a gay 
rights petition, marching even in the “straights for gay rights” 
contingent of a parade, or two women or men hugging. Even a 
counselor seeking to reassure a student about a gay experience 
could be fired. 

Tactical comparisons to JoeMcCarthy are not inappropriate. 
A written statement by one person is all that is required to 
initiate action against a schoolworker. Teacher groups are 
understandably concerned that the use of “‘queer-baiting” could 
be applied to any petty grievance. 


This ‘“‘witch-hunt” characteristic has generated concern 
among the university community as well. Although the measure 
would affect school district boards, thereby excluding the 
University from any direct effects, its implications are ominous. 
Primary and secondary school teachers, after a three year 
probationary period are granted a form of tenure or “‘certi- 
fication” (“permanent teacher’’), according to Dale Kinsley of 
UCSC’s Teacher Education. The Briggs Initiative, however, 
Supercedes tenure in the schools, presenting a dangerous 
precedent to the universities, where tenure is even more sacred. 


The universities have escaped Briggs’ attention this time 
apparently because he is concerned-——in the words of the 
initiative—with the “‘moral as well as the intellectual, social, 
and civic development of young and impressionable students.” 


Apparently we are no longer “young and impressionable”; 


interesting to note, however, is that study after study has shown 
that a person’s sexual orientation is determined by the time they 
are around four years old, well before they enter school. 
Other misconceptions are apparent in the measure. The 
opening wording states “One of the most fundamental interests 
of the State is the establishment and preservation of the family 
unit.”” However, according to the IRS only 13% of American 
households still live in nuclear families; further, many gay 
people raise children through heterosexual relationshivs and 
adoption. Also, although the woman in tront of the Co-op 


Pacific Life Community, a transnational nonviolent educaiivu 
and action group which has been waging a campaign for the past 
several years to stop construction of the Trident nuclear 
submarine home-port in Bangor, Washington. Both have been 
jailed numerous times in the past few years for their part in civil 
disobedience at the Bangor base. Both have written extensively. 


The teach-in will address the critical significance of Trident 
as a nuclear first-strike weapon to escalation of the nuclear arms 
race. This topic is especially timely to Santa Cruz County 
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believed she was keeping homosexuals away from children, 
even Briggs has admitted that homosexuals are not child 
molesters. Studies show that heterosexual men are responsible 
for 97% of all child molestation. 


Since Briggs seems aware of some fundamental discrepencies ° 
in his campaign, one might wonder about his motives in the 
drive. He needs 312,000 signatures by April 28 for his initiative 
to become a proposition on the November ballot. Funda- 
mentalist churches have pledged signatures and—as has 
been noted—people are also hired to collect them. Around half 
of the contributions of over $50 to California Save Our 
\Children, the sponsoring organization, have come from outside 
California to pay petition circulators and other campaign costs. 
The point is that Briggs is using his anti-gay campaign to make 


his name a household word in his other campaign—the | 


Republican nomination for governor. F 


The gay community, for their part, have mounted an all out | 
. attack on the initiative. Polls taken in Miami after Anita 


Bryant’s campaign indicate that the people who voted to retain 
gay rights were the same ones who had had personal contact 
with gay people which served to dispel the myths about them. 
The pro-gay campaign in Miami was a slick, expensively run 
media campaign which did not provide this grassroots contact. 


_ Thus, the California campaign, coordinated by the California 


Coalition Against the. Briggs Initiative, is focusing on the 
grassroots level. A statewide speakout week is planned for 


March 1 3th to 19th. In Santa Cruz, the Community United to | 
Defeat the Briggs Initiative (CUDBI) has announced several ° 


events for that week including a benefit dance on Monday, 
March 13 at the Dragon Moon, an entertainment benefit on 
Saturday the 18th, and a Speak Out Day of workshops and 
speakers on Sunday, March 19th at Branciforte Jr. High School 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. A parade down the Mall will take place 
Sunday, April 4th at noon. Weekly meetings of CUDBI are 
sheld Sundays at 1 p.m. at the Laurel Community Center. 


Planned 


residents as the Lockheed Missile and Space Corporation has 
applied for permission to construct a manufacturing building for 
components for the Trident missile sytem. 

A spaghetti dinner, featuring vegetarian fare, will be served 
beginning at 6:00. A suggested donation of $2.50 to $4.00 is 
asked for the dinner. The teach-in is free, though a donation will 
be accepted to help offset transportation costs for the Douglasses. 
Reservations for the dinner are appreciated but not required. To 
make reservations or for more information contact: Resource 
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by Deck Hazen 
In addition to the specific political restrictions imposed and 


‘legitimated in the proposed UC Policies Applying to Campus 


Activities, Organizations and Students, which were illustrated 
in a February 2 CHP article by Prem Ellison and Greg Poulson, 


there are a few more points that need to be brought up. 


One of the unfortunate realities of the proposed policies is 
that they assume, before everything else, that the Regents and 
the administration have the sole and absoulute right to make any 
and all decisions that the rest of the campus will have to live 
under. Another unfortunate reality is that most people in the 
campus community believe that they have the right to make that 
‘assumption, and the right to make the rules. 

These assumptions seem to flow out of various administration 
rationale. The first, the “historical” rationale, argues that since 
the administration founded UC, it therefore has a ‘“‘natural’’ 
right to govern it. The second, “legal” or “‘constitutional” 
rationale, argues that under the California Constitution, “‘...the 
government of the University resides in a corporation known as 
The Regents of the University of California, which, with full 
powers of organization and government, is charged with admin- 
istering the University as a public trust.” A third rational 
is financial. It is argued that since the administration controls 
(and is “responsible” for) the finances of ihe university—both 
to the state legislature and (in theory) to the people of 
California—it has the right to make those rules which will 
enable it to fulfill its responsibilities. The next, least often heard 
argument, is that the administration is a “professional” organ- 
ization, and is therefore “better qualified” to make the decisions. 
In other words, non-administration members of the campus 
community are not qualified, or so they seem to assume. The 
final argument, and the one that is almost never heard, is that the 
administration has the power to govern the university—it can 
(and has) called out the police and the National Guard to 
insure, protect, and defend its “right to govern.” 

All of these arguments are quite persuasive. So much so that 
student representative from most other campuses have taken 
them as much for granted as the administration itself. Santa 
Cruz, as one might expect, is the exception—it has neither a 
“student government’”’ nor has it accepted the administrative 
assumptions so whole-heartedly. 

While it is absolutely correct to assert that the administration 
did, in fact, “found” UC—it is not necessarily correct to assume 
that the administration has a “‘natural right to govern.” In the 
first place, most of those individuals who organized the univer- 
sity back in 1868 are dead. This being the case, it is clear that 


_ “founding” is not necessarily a primary criteria for “governing” — 


rather, there has to be a way of translating “founding”’ from a 
personal act into more structural terms. This has come about 


- by vesting “governance” in an institution instead of individuals. 


This, of course, throws the whole argument of “governance by 
foundation” into a highly suspect light, since “‘institutions” with 
constantly changing memberships and changing structures, 
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cannot (in the sense that is meant here) “found” anything— 
certainly in the sense that a “founding” is the act of translating a 
kind of personal vision into an objective reality—if the ‘‘right to 
govern”’ stems from. the faith of those in an institution to an 
individual whose vision they trust and respect, the organization 
should rightly cease with the death of the “‘founder.” 

More often, the “historical” excuse is combined with the 
“legal” or “constitutional” excuse. It is argued that since UC 
was founded by, and consequently the authority was vested in, a 
corporation by the State of California, therefore the corporation 
has the right to govern. 

But even the UC administration’s assertion that its “right to 
govern” comes from the laws which promote and protect a 
corporation’s “right to govern,” it runs into trouble because the 
university pays no wages to its students, and even if it did—that 
is not necessarily the same as a legitimate “right to govern” 
even if the laws say it is. 

Sensing this to be the case, astute administrators will seldom 
argue that they have a right to govern because they pay students 
a wage. Rather, the administration will argue that, in the case of 
the university, the corporate “right to govern” comes from the 
fact that students have given their “voluntary” consent (when 
they fill out the forms and sign the cards, etc.) to be governed in 
this way (take a look at your registration packet, or study list 
packet next time it comes out). They will argue that the 
adminsitration is “paying” the students in the form of an 
education. 


The question of “voluntary” consent must be carefully 
examined, for just as the laws of the land were arranged to drive 
people off their farms during the period of US industrialization 
(by allowing corporate producers to sell their farm goods more 
cheaply, and by promoting imports—a process which is still 
going on today and has resulted in the recent farmers’ strike), so 
too have the laws of the land made it absolutely necessary for a 
majority of young people to get a college degree if they ever hope 
to have a stable economic future. 

So it is not the case that students voluntarily give their 
consent to be governed by the university—there are simply no 
readily available alternatives for most young people. 

But all of this begs a very important question—even if 
workers vo lunteer to work for corporations, and even if students 
volunteer to go to college, by what right does that automatically 
translate into the power of the administration? 

Under our allegedly “democratic” system of government, the 
right-of the government to rule is supposed to stem from the 
consent of the governed. But there has never been a university 
referendum on the question of “should students grant the 
administration the right to govern?” (although there probably 
should be) and if the question was asked today, in light of the 
way the administration has mismanaged university affairs in the 
recent past, it is fair to assume that they would lose (at the very 
least, it would be one hell of a political battle, and everyone 
would know exactly what they were voting for). 
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Campus Regulations and “the Right to Govern” 


Having failed to secure the “historical” and the “constitutional” 
legitimacy for the administrations’ right to rule, administrators 
will proceed on to the “financial” or “‘fiscal accountability” 
argument (this one is quite popular), which asserts that since the 
university is funded by the People of the State of California, 
through taxes, etc. they have a right to expect that their money is 
being used in the way they want—the university is supposed to 
be accountable to “the People” (of course, through the state 
legislature). 

The reality of the situation is that the university administration 
proposes a budget, which (after a long and tortuous process) 
goes to the state legislature which may make a few changes in it, 
and then approve it. 

All of this gets very far away from the idea that the ‘“‘People”’ 
of California have even a remote connection to what the 
university does, any more than they have any control over what 
the federal government does. It is clear that the legal and fiscal 


-arrangement of the university is designed, and has the effect of, 


placing control over the university in the hands of the dominant 
economic interests of the state. 

As a last resort, when all else fails, the administration, will 
throw up its hands and say “well, anyway, the students aren’t 
qualified to make these important decisions.”” The assumption 
here is, of course, that the administration is. In point of fact, 
most of the high-ranking campus and “‘system-wide”’ adminis- 


frators are pulled out of lower administrative positions, far 


removed from the world of teaching. Virtually all of the 
administration is accomplished only in the art of making 
“administrative” or perhaps “fiscal” decisions, certainly not 
academic consequences. The fact that the government of the 
university is in the hands of a corporation should indicate the 
kinds of decisions that are made, and even a visiting Regent 
made the comment that, “The business of the Regents is 
business.” . 


- So, in the final analysis, the real “right to govern” assumed 


by the admintstration comes from one source, and one source 
only—the fact that they have the power to govern, and can 
defend that power with force and violence when necessary, by 
co-optation and mystification when possible. 

As this regards the proposed UC policies ‘“‘governing”’ 
student rights (and the students’ ability to protest the current 
system of things) the conslusion that the administration must 
desperately try to avoid, is that in reality, the administration’s 
assumed “right to govern” is, at bottom, a political question. So 
long as the administration can keep up its facade of “legitimacy,” 
they will continue to assume and exercise governance authority. 

If that assumed legitimacy comes into question (as it just 
might with discussion of the proposed regulations, and later, 
when the administration brings up the question of ‘student 
participation’ as we have been promised they will) and if a 
general understanding of the weakness of their case becomes a 
shared issue, it could well be the case that the campus 
community will want to investigate some creative alternatives 
for UCSC. 


.astrologer. Rob Breszny is not only making a 

mockery of his talents as a writer, but he is 
telling complex falsehoods under a by-line 
which I helped to create as a place of respect 
for human consciousness. 

I created the space for astrology in the 
Good Times and I am angry that Breszny 
and his publisher have continued to use my 
format to spread lies and inaccuracies into the 
community even if it is a joke or a prank. 

‘I have been boycotting Good. Times ever 


- since I was refused an equitable wage for 


writing the most popular column in the paper. 
I have been on a boycott ever since the 
workers at the Good Times complained to 
me about the sales people becoming rich 
while the production workers have to live on 
welfare supplements. I have been on a boy- 
cott of the Good Times evern since I heard 
complaints from other writers about Jay 
Shore’s (editor and publisher of Good Times) 
rip-off trips. 
So this is a public statement to your readers 
and mine to always check the name of the 
~ author on the local astrology columns. Rob 
Breszny is not an astrologer but a satirist who 
uses astrology falsely and allows capitalistic 


money-grabbers to profit on the morbid re- 
sults! 

I am a very proud writer and dedicated 
astrologer who has found that the truth is 
satire enough! 

Sincerely, 
Robert Cole 


GUARDS 

Dear Editor: 
Being the party who wrote the Good Times 
complaining about the screening procedures 
used at the gates by University police at night, 


I would like to defend my point andrespondto - 


Leslie Tobey’s criticisms of my position. 
‘My main point was that I did not believe 
asking me the location, and the name of the 
movie I was going to attend, was reasonable 
or an adequate safeguard for the campus 
community. I feel exactly the opposite from 
Lestie that “tasking a person seems much 
more fair than going by appearance...” I 
believe that the police act arbitrarily in 
questioning visitors based on their appear- 
ances. I believe that too much discretion is 
given to officers at the gate to pry into my 
business. Supposing I just wanted to take 
a moonlight drive through campus but didn’t 
look quite right. Supposing I really couldn’t 
remember the name of the movie and looked a 
little seedy. 


It is my belief that the most the police at the 
gate should be able to do is take down my 
license number. I pointed out in my letter that 
anyone who really wanted to rape, etc., on 
campus could use any of several alternative, 
unguarded ways to get onto the campus. I 
believe that the policy of stopping non- 
university community members and asking 
them their business on campus is illegal, 
discriminatory and makes an elitist as- 
‘sumptioh that university staff, students and 
faculty are not potential rapists, etc., while 
community members (with cars) are—- 
especially ones who don’t look right or submit 
to authority properly. 

I have heard from friends since I wrote that 
letter of police allowing certain parties on 
campus and then following them in their 
squad cars to make sure they are going where 
they say they are. ] 

_ Tobey says, “guards are effective 
in screening out rapists” and cites a drop in 
the assault record to 0 as evidence. It would 
certainly amaze me and the world if it could 
be proved that the presence of police and their 
arbitrary behavior could claim an end to rape 
or any other crime. Perhaps based on this 
astonishing record of success the entire city of 
Santa Cruz could station border guards on 
Highway 17 and | and use similar procedures 
to keep out out of county rapists. After all, no 


one in Santa Cruz is dangerous! 

As a former member of Men Against Rape 
and an organizer of the Wet-T Shirt demon- 
stration, I certainly support efforts to end 
rape. But I also support my right to assemble 
and to be free from unreasonable invasions 
into my privacy. I am disturbed that you so 
easily put your confidence in these gate 
guards to protect you. My theory is that all 
men are potential rapists—even . university 
people—and that we need to educate each 
other about the true causes of rape and work 
for collective solutions—even with police— 
to stop rape and other violence. 

I do not believe that giving the police the 
right to systematically stop every citizen 
entering campus and ask whatever questions 
they choose is a remedy that I favor even if it 
works. I don’t consider this questioning “‘chit- 
chat” as Leslie implies anymore than I consider 
being tailed by the police a game of “‘fox and 
goose.” I am not impatient. I am outraged, 
thank you, at being singled out from university 
people after constantly being exorted by 
university pubuc relations inviting me to their 
“public” events. 

Here’s hoping for a review of the University 
gate guard procedures. 


Sincerely, 
Dan Dickmeyer 
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IF YOU’D LIKE TO DO SOMETHING 
ABOUT THE ENERGY SHORTAGE 
THIS IS A GOOD PLACE TO START. 


If you’re a graduating civil, 
electrical or mechanical 
engineer who isn’t afraid of 
jumping feet first into one of the 
most complex problems of the 
ecade—the energy shortage— 
PG&E may have a job for you. 

The work is challenging. 

The pay is good. And the benefits 
are above average. 

If you'd like to do something 
meaningful with your life, as 
well as earn a good living ina 
job with good security, there 
may be an opportunity for you 
at PG&E 

Contact John Clemson, PG&E 
Professional Employment 
Office. 245 Market Street, 

San Francisco, CA. 


PGwvE 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 
— men and women. 


Pacific 
Gas 


Electric 
Co. 
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AVAILABLE arte 


LL COLLEGE. OFFICES x STENO POOLS x COFFE SHOPS 

BAY TREE BOOKSTORE» WHOLE CARI RESTAURANS x 

Stu DENT ACTIVITIES OFFICE x DINING HALLS, oR CALL 42.9098 » 
x 


COOK FOR IT 


Eight Week Session—June 26 to August 18 
Open Summer Admission (no transcripts required) 


Tuition:$200 for the first 5 units. $15 for each additional unit. 


' Bulletins will be available in early March. To receive a free 
copy, call or write: 


Summer Session 

22 Wheeler Hall 
University of 
California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 
Telephone: 

(415) 642-5611 


TYPING—BIG PAPERS, LITTLE 
papers, what have you—up to and 
including thesis. Can correct spelling, 
grammar, etc.Call Coralee 425-0918. 
TYPING AT REASONABLE RATE 
Theses, final papers, short papers. 
Call Robin from 1-1 1pm;425-0500. 
FOR SALE—VEGA HATCHBACK 
‘73. Good condition 3 speed Auto- 
matic, recent tune-up & brake job. 
$900. Contact 425-0279. Call 7 to 
10 am. 


WE NEED PEOPLE TO ACT AS 
subjects in a psychology study. We 
pay $2.50 anhr., and would need you 
for about an hour and a half. We will 
be working during the week of March 
13-17. Call Margie at 429-4335. 
TYPING—IBM SELECTRIC— 
Call Leah at 425-0662. 
LOOKING FOR A ROOM FOR 
Spring Quarter. Central or on bus- 


-line. Call Christopher Marlowe at 


429-4155. 


ADS 


CHEAP P.A. RENTALS—THE 
cleanest sound available, and very 
loud! No clicks, buzzes, hums, distor- 
tion. Studio quality m‘ ing board. 
Fantastic system for disco, band, re- 
cording. Call Artie at 429-4121. 


EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Drafts/Finished product/$5 per hour/ 
Contact Faye. 6-9 pm/425-8865/ 
Quality results. 

3 ROOMS FOR RENT APRIL 1 
$110—first, last & $20 deposit 
Capitola, Newbrighton Beach area. 
Cooperative household,426-459 1. 
SOCIALIST-FEMINIST COL- 
lective household looking for house- 
mate—man or woman. $100/downtown 
Call 426-7329. 


APT. TO SHARE. NO PETS! OR 
ashtrays! On busline, near mall. 
$127.50. Available to woman end of 
March. Carolyn, 426-178 1 (eves). 


Typist—will pick up and deliver. 
Neat & accurate. Cheap rates. Call 
423-5736 before 10 a.m. 


Gifted, handsome 16 year old seeks 
ride to Los Angeles (Calabasas) late 
Sunday, March 12 preferably with 
beautiful, intelligent female. 425-1063 -- 
ROOM FOR RENT — Woman, 2 
bdm. duplex in Capitola. Spacious 
and sunny. Available March 15 or 
sooner. $100/mo + 1/2 util. First 
and last + $37.50 deposit. No dogs. 
Prefer serious student. Susan, 476-4896, 


PUPPIES — Norweigan Elkhound 
puppies. Have first shots. Good with 
children. Easily trained. Call 429- 
children. Easily trained. Call 429-1454 
or leave message for Monty at 
429-2420 

MEN! WOMEN! JOBS ON 
SHIPS — American. Foreign. No 
experience required. Excellent pay. 
Worldwide travel. Summer job or 
career. Send $3 for information. 
SEAFAX, Dept. B-13, Box 2049, 
Port Angeles, Washington 98362. 
TYPING. JET SECRETARIAL 
SERVICE — Quality typing, cas- 
Sette transcription, etc. IBM Cor- 
recting Selectric. 9063B Soquel Drive, 
Aptos. 688-7718, evenings 688-7212. 
.HAULING AND STORAGE — 
HAULING—household goods, etc. 
STORAGE—household goods and 
vehicles. Reasonable rates. Tele- 
phone: 475-0888. 


STUDENT TRAVEL _ 
CHEAPEST FLIGHTS, STU- 
DENT HOSTEL CARDS, PSA 
FLIGHTS, FOR INFORMATION 
& RESERVATIONS SEE CHRIS 
SLOAN, UCSC TRAVEL AD- 
VISER IN THE CAMPUS AC- 


— 10-4 Mon.-Fri/7-9 pm Wed. 
Gynecological/Abortion appts./ 
Health library/Dr._ referrals/Preg- 
nancy screening/Counseling/Ovula- 
tion method classes/Patient rights 
info and more. 250 Locust St., 
427-3500. 
COURSE IN BEG. PHOTO—B/W 
Course will covér basic darkroom 
techniques and ideas in visual percep- 
tion. Individual or group instruction. 
Free darkroom use. 423-7095. 
WORK IN JAPAN! Teach English 
‘conversation. No experience, degree, 
or Japanese required. Send long, 
‘stamped, self-addressed envelop for 
‘details. Japan-577, 411 W. Center, 
Centralia, WA 98531. 


ADDRESSERS WANTED IM- 
MEDIATELY — Work at home, no 
experience necessary, excellent pay. 
Write American Service, 8350 Park - 
Lane, Suite 269, Dallas, TX 75731. 


COLLEGIATE RESEARCH 
PAPERS — Thousands on file. All 
academic subjects. Send $1 for mail 
order catalog. Box 25918-Z, Los 
Angeles, CA 90025. (213) 477-8474, 
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software 
‘your. 


specialty? 


if you have background in Information Science, there’s an excit- 
ing, growing firm with opportunities in the SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
AREA you should consider before making any decision about 
your future: 


TANDEM COMPUTERS . 


where you will work with — and learn from the best Software Development and Support 
Team in the Industry! 


Learn what it takes to design a total system — not just a single piece of software. Learn 
the importance of human engineering, structure, maintainability — and more. 


TANDEM has designed and built the first multiple processor system which provides fault 
tolerant computing that we call NonStop—with no penalties in the speed, capacity, 
throughput or memory utilization of the system. 


The TANDEM NonStop System has endless applications — credit verification, bank de- 
posits and withdrawals, fund transfers, order processing and inventory control, medical 
systems, retail sales, theatre and sports ticketing, hotel and motel reservations — and 
more! 


ON CAMPUS INTERVIEWS _ frzensinment win our 
Sue rsday, March 9 —_cahegePiecement orice immediatly 


Cupertino, CA 95014 3 


co Mi 5 WU TERS ’ We are an equal opportunity employer 


